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THE PAPER SHORTAGE —We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
cxmmanijpeanie 

NASTER, 1917, will be remembered as long as the English- 

‘4 speaking race lasts, for a signal vietory, and one in which 
the forces of the Empire played a great and historic part. We have 
described in our leading columns the taking of the Vimy Ridge, and 
noted other events connected with the battle of Arras, but in truth 
not one issue of a newspaper but a volume is wanted to do justice 
to the vastness and the splendour of Easter Monday's encounter, or 
rather hundreds of encounters. Think of what advancing on a 
twelve-mile front means when that front is the front of a fortress 
framed to meet the exigencies of war as almost no fortress had ever 
been framed before. In old days when an assault was intended on a 
city the attack was concentrated upon a couple of hundred yards of 
glacis, The breach to be carried was often not as broad as Picca- 
dilly. Now the breach, which very often is in reality no breach, is 
twelve miles broad, and the men and officers on one flank not only 
have no idea of what the other flank is doing, but do not know what 
is being done in the centre. 

Yet all the time, in some ruined peasant’s house, bourgeois villa, or 
destroyed chateau, the Army commander is studying his maps, 
receiving hisreports, and sending out his orders, and, in spite of the 
pandemonium of noise, the dust and confusion of the strife, and, as 
things were on Monday and Tuesday, the blizzard in the heavens, is 
controlling the engagement and creating order in the ceaseless 
crash and agitation of the combat. A modern battle, quite apart 
from its heroism and self-sacrifice, and the glorious defiance of Death 
the conqueror, affords the most perfect proof obtainable of man’s 
unconquerable mind, of his imagination, and of his energy. 
Besides being the most emotional and the most romantic thing 
the world affords, a battle is also the biggest “ business proposition ” 
which the human mind can conceive. 


We have dealt with the main features of the battle of Arras 
elsewhere, but must add here some account, however short, of the 
perfectly wonderful work done by the artillery throughout the 
engagement. The bombardment before Easter Monday's advance 
—thanks to the great guns which Mr. Lloyd George insisted on 
ordering, to the bewilderment, it is said, of his technical advisers— 
was probably the greatest in the world’s history for intensity, 
efficiency, and weight of metal discharged. We do not wonder that 
an enthusiastic infantryman expressed his wish to kiss the guns. 
Excellent also was the work done by the cavalry whenever and 
wherever the slightest chance offered itself; while the airmen sur- 
passed themselves in boldness and ingenuity. The tanks were of 
course splendid. They always are. Though obviously the corre- 
spondents have been very much restricted in their references, the 
tanks flounced forward through the mud in gallant style and 
assaulted with that clumsy grace which is peculiar to them. Of 
them indeed we may say with Wordsworth :— 

“And when they choose to sport and play 
No dolphin ever was so gay 
Upon the tropic sea.” 


We have little space to speak of Russia, but that mattors 
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comparatively little, for the telegraphic news that has come through 
during the week has not been of a very illuminating kind. The 
general impression received, however, is that Russia is gradually, if 
slowly, sottling down, and in a satisfactory manner. By this we 
mean that the Russians of all shales of opinion are coming to see 
that they must beat the Germans before they attempt to settle their 
own internal affairs. They realize that if the Allies were to be beaten 
by the Germans, or if they were to make a separate peace, the result 
would not be leisure to put their own affairs in order, but a certainty 
that Germany would deprive them of their newly won liberty. A 
certain inefficiency, and also a certain national kindliness, tempered 
the tyrannies of the old autocracy. But these qualities, negative 
and positive, do not belong to Russia's neighbours on the West, and 
this all Russia knows full well. 


Monday's papers contained an Admiralty report of a successful 
air and soa raid on Zeebruggo last Saturday night. Seaplanes of 
the R.N.A.S, dropped many bombs on Zeebrugge Mole, and attacks 
were also made in co-operation with the military on ammunition 
dumps, on Ghent and Bruges. On the same night two enemy 
destroyers were torpedoed off Zeebrugge, one of which was secn 
to sink (the German official reports have since admitted the loss) 
and the other was very severely damaged, All the machines 
returnod safely, and no casualties were sustained in the naval 
operations, 


We cannot find space for all the messages of greeting sent to 
President Wilson by the Sovereigns and leading Ministers of the 
Allied Powers—messages which render justice to the momentous 
and enlightened decision of the United States to espouse the cause 
of liberty and justice. The same note is struck in the brief but 
dignified telegram in which, on behalf of the Empire, King George 
congratulates the President on the entry of the United States into 
war ‘for the great ideals so nobly set forth” in his speech to 
Congress. ‘‘ The moral, not less than the material, results of this 
national declaration are incalculable; and civilization itself will) 
owe much to the decision at which, in the greatest crisis of the 
world’s history, the people of the great Republic have arrived.” 
In acknowledging the King’s message President Wilson speaks of it 
as ‘‘ a proof of the community of sentiment among the free peoples 
of the world, now striving to defend their ideals, to maintain the 
blessings of national independence, and to uphold the rights of 
humanity.” 


Events have moved rapidly in the United States since we went 
to press with our last issue. To take them in order, the effect of 
the President's address was overwhelming not merely on Congress 
but throughout the country, wiping out Pacificism, bringing all 
his political opponents and critics into line, and making Mr. Hearst 
turn Jingo in a single night. The Senate by unanimous consent 
went into continuous session to defeat obstruction, but the vast 
majority were in accord with Mr. Lodge, who in a fine speech advo- 
cated lending the utmost support to the Allies in credit and supplies 
on the ground that the Entente were fighting a common foe. 


On Wednesday week the Senate voted the resolution declaring the 
existence of a state of war with Germany by 82 votes to 6, but almost 
all the Pacificists promised their support once war began. Early 
on Friday morning after seventeen hours’ sitting the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted the same resolution by 373 to 50, the minority 
including Miss Rankin, the only woman member. In the afternoon 
President Wilson signed the joint resolution of Congress afid issued 
a Proclamation to all citizens of the United States declaring the 
existence of a state of war with Germany and setting forth the 
conditions governing the treatment of alien enemies. 





Among the measures which immediately followed this decision 
we may note the seizure of the German ships in American harbours, 
representing upwards of half-a-million of tonnage, and the intern- 
ment of their crews, while the work of repairing the damaged 
machinery was at once begun. ‘The industrial mobilization of the 
country has been so well assured that thirty-two thousand companies 
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have offered to place themselves under Government control. 
The Army Bill submitted by the War Department to Congress 
provides for the raising of an immediate increase of five hundred 
thousand men by “selective conscription,’ in addition to an 
increase of the Regular Army and National Guard to about seven 
hundred thousand—or, roughly speaking, a total fresh enlistment of 
ene million men—while the naval establishment and the Marines 
are to be doubled, bringing the numbers up to a hundred and fifty 
thousand and thirty thousand respectively. The War Budget 
disclosed by Mr. McAdoo, Secretary to the Treasury, proposes to 
expend £680,000,000 on initial war preparations—i.c., raising, 
training, and equipping troops and increasing aad strengthening 
the Navy—apart from the sums to bo lent to the Allies. The sum 
will be raised by taxation—probably by a largely enhanced Income 
Tax. In this context it may be added that President Wilson has 
formally approved of the Shipping Board's prograntme to build a 
fleet of a thousand wooden vessels of about three thousand tons 
each at the rate of two hundred thousand tons monthly, the first 
‘vessels to be ready in five months’ time. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the ardent desire felt by so many 
friends of America that the United States should at once be repre- 
sented at the front by at least a brigade. Here we wish to meet 
ene more objection to the despatch of an American contingent. 
We have heard it said that this cannot be done because any unit 
less than a division would be put under the orders of a British 
officer, and that the American troops could not possibly fight 
under conditions so little consistent with their dignity. That, 
we ventur? to say, is a civilian’s, not a soldier's, idea. If, however, 
it is considered essential, it can easily be overcome. The brigade 
might very well be treated as a separate unit and assigned some 
special duty, though as a matter of fact we believe that officers 
and men in reality would much prefer to work in proper co-operation 
and as part of a great army organization. 


We are not suggesting for a moment that because the Americans 
are our flesh and blood and because they talk English they must 
necessarily be incorporated in the British Army. If they prefer 
to serve with the French or the Belgians, by all means let them 
do so. There will not be the slightest jealousy or resentment 
felt here. As a matter of fact, however, we believe that, in 
spite of the very warm feeling there is among all Americans, whether 
soldiers, sailors, or civilians, towards France, the rank-and-file 
would probably prefer to lie alongside troops who spoke their own 
language and for whom the essential military words “ Bacon, 
Baccy, Beef, and Beer” had the same significance. 


These, however, are details. It is America’s flag we want, and 
we say frankly that we are not going to be deterred from saying 
so by any ridiculous punctilio that it is not our business, or that 
America will resent such unwarranted interference—in fine, that 
even if we do, like so many millions of Englishmen, cherish in 
our hearts the warmest feeling for America, and an eager desire 
that our troops and hers should serve shoulder to shoulder, we 
ought to conceal that feeling as a kind of guilty secret. We do 
not intend to encourage in any sort of way the amazing belief that 
what the Americans particularly like to see in the faces of their 
friends is the stony stare of a silent and frigid politeness. That 
no doubt is an attitude which John Bull delights in taking whenever 
he sees a friend and feels shy—the events are weli-nigh inseparable— 
but we may warn our fellow-countrymen that, though it may be 
an attitude which we are all inclined to exhibit “ with the best 
intentions,”’ it is one very easily mistaken for arrogance or indiffer- 
ence by those who do not understand the peculiarities of the British 
temperament. 


The present writer recalls how one of t!e most warm-hearted 
kindly, and courteous of Englishmen used to confess that he never 
drove up to a friend’s door to stay or to dine or to lunch without 
feeling what he described as the “ chill of friendship.” “‘ The chill 
of friendship” is a piece of painful self-consciousness which has 
got to be put away for the present. One of the best methods of 
putting it away would be to smother it in the enthusiasm which 


eould not be restrained if an American brigade passed through 


England on its way to the front. Whatever international Americans 
or self-dubbed British experts in American opinion may say, we are 
not, if we can help it, going to aliow our fellow-countrymen to be 
mancouvred into an exhibition of the aforesaid “‘ chill of friendship.” 
We shall even dare to say that if we are threatened with “ the 
Middle West,”’ and told that the people of those parts will be annoyed 
at our showing any warm signs of cordiality with America, and will 
at once join the Pacificists, we shall persist in our wicked ways. Let 
Englishmen be natural and not listen to the foolish and perverse 
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guides who tell them that if they show any feeling for Asmtaies 
will be bitterly resented as “ intolerable British sido.” Do let . 
both try, in Walt Whitman’s pleasant phrase, to be “ two nat = 
and nonchalant people.” = 


Forthe moment the most important proof of America’s desire t, 
co-operate with the Allies is to bo found in the jggys of 
the £1,000,000,000 Loan authorized on Tuesday night by th 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
which has empowered the President to make loans of £600,000) 
to the Allies, as he may decide. In officially announcing the - 
posed financial programme Mr. McAdoo observed that. the Moet 
serviceable thing the United States could do immediately for 4, 
common cause is ** to furnish credits to those foreign Governmens, 
who, in conjunction with us, are fighting Germany. This financial 
aid ought to be extended at the earliest possible moment. It yjy 
be trebly valuable and effective if extended now.” Mr. MoAdo, 
predicted that the amount would be overwhelmingly over-subscribed 
The bonds, including the loan to the Allies, are to carry 34 per cent 
interest. We may note that Labour, through Mr. Gompers, hy, 
pledged itself against strikes and disturbances during the war, 


Meanwhile the rupture of diplomatic relations with Austria ayj 
the seizure of all Austrian vessels in American ports—fourtegg jy 
number and of a total tonnage of sixty-seven thousand—are believe 
to portend a speedy declaration of war. Cuba has declared war o 
Germany, Panama has announced her resolve to stand in with the 
United States for the defence of the Canal, and Brazil has brokey 
off diplomatic relations with Germany in consequence of the sinking 
of the ‘Parana.’ According to Lloyd's, there are forty-five valuably 
German vessels and four Austrian liners, of a total tonnage of 253,795, 
sheltering in Brazilian ports. As regards the naval co-operation of 
the United States, the Washington correspondent of the New York 
World anticipates that it will take the form of patrolling and pm. 
tecting American waters from Nova Scotia to the Antilles and ths 
Caribbean Sea, joint policing of the high seas against commere 
destroyers, and helping the Fleet of the Allies in European waters 


We have received from the Secretary of the National Committes 
for Relief in Belgium a statement rebutting the assertions made 
by Mr. Whitaker in the Times and Daily Mail as to the food supply 
in Belgium and Northern France. We are unable to print the 
statement, which contains a full report from Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
the Chairman of the Relief Committes, but hope that all reader 
who are interested in the subject will not fail to study this con. 
sidered statement as to the continued existence of great privation 
in Belgium, which in regard to cereals and fats is now less thaa 
thirty days ahead of starvation. 


The controversy as to why the Germans have retreated on the 
Western front still continues. The only explanation that we hav 
seen put forward by the Germans is incredible, or, rather, would be 
incredible in the case of any other nation. They argue, so We 
are told, that the French will ultimately find it impossible to bear 
the thought of the destruction of the things they hold dear which 
is now going on at the front, and will consent to a peace on terms 
favourable to the enemy in order to save tho further ruin of the 
Departments now in German hands! Little do the Germans lmow 
the French if they really think this possible. Instead of making 
the French more willing to consent to a peace, it is of coum 
turning their hearts to something far harder than steel. One of the 
greatest difficulties in regard to peace will be the spirit of vengeance 
which is unfortunately, though we are bound to say inevitably, 
beginning to possess the minds of the French people. Every horror 
committed by the Germans in their retreat is a blow to al 
unrevengeful peace. 

What has filled the hearts of Frenchmen with bitterness and 
rage has been the meticulous brutality, the sublimated dirtiness, 
the vagaries, as of some typo of nauseous ape, which have dis- 
graced the German retreat. Here are the instructions in fright 
fulness contained in documents found on prisoners lately teken 0 
the Somme front, and pilloricd in the Z’imes by Mr. Ian Maleolm, 








who has most usefully specialized in exposing what we may term 
placarded blackguardism. No. 1, dated March 9th, gives instruc: 
tions for the procedure preliminary to the so-called German ~ with 
drawal” on the British front, and runs as follows :— 
“1, Pioneer —— and 1 infantryman will throw dung into the wells 
2. Pioneer —— and 2 infantrymen will cut down the trees. 
3. Pioneer —— and 2 infantrymen will carry out special tasks. 
4. Pioneer and 2 infantrymen will stack wood in houses. 


No. 2 is a time table to be carried out at Bancourt, a village just 
east of Bapaume :— 

“In the village of Bancourt it is more important to set fire to the 
houses than to blow them up. 
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Bth March.—Straw will be heaped up and tarred. 

10th March.—Explosives are to be ready for the ccllars and wells in 





rt. 

ith March.—All unusoil wells and watering ponds must be plenti- 
fully polluted wi h dung and creosote soda. Safficeat dung and creosote 
goda must be placed in readiness beside the wells which are still in use. 

}2th March.—Bancourt must be ready to be set on fire. 

13th March.—Parade in fighting kit, issue of iron rations, cleaning 
of arms, instruct:on regarding safe roads to be used and instructions for 
the demolition party. — : 

14th March.— ‘xplosives to be issued for destroying the cellars and 
yells in Bancourt. Bancourt Church tower will be blown up. 

16th March.—All wells in Bancourt with the exception of one will be 


blown up by 6.30 p.m. ; * 
17th March.—The road mines will be fired at 3a.m._ The remaining 

cellars in Bancourt will be blown up at 3.15 a.m., and Bancourt will be 

eet on fire at 4.a.m.” 

And yet our Pacificists still tell us that the Germans are just as 


good fighters and just as worthy citizens as the Allies! 


All honour to “ Country Brewer,” who writes a letter on the 
food question to Wednesday's Times, to which too much publicity 
cannot be given. 
of course by his technical advisors, made a most unfortunate 
blunder in his statement to the House of Lords. He declared that 
when barley had been made into malt it ceased to be fit for human 
consumption—we are quoting not his words but the effect of his 
speech. Therefore, as the barley had now becomes malt, it was 
crying over spilt milk to say that the Goverament could save food 
by stopping the brewing of beer. “Country Brewer” most properly 


valuable source? of nutritious food, the use of which would economize 
wheat flour and sugar. Malt flour, he goes on, can be used to make 
excellent cake with fifty per cent. of wheat flour. It is sweet and 
pleasant to the taste, he tells us, without the need of any sugar, and 
he proceeds to give some other most useful hints for employing it. 
The process of malting, it appears, converts the starch in the grain 
into a form of sugar, and therefore supplies a double want. 
follows a mast remarkable passage :— 
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Government Could Do.” It should have added another: “ What 
the Star Could Not Do ”—i.c., do what it knew to be right unless 
its rivals were also compelled to do right. 


No doubt the Star will reply to this criticism: ‘It is all very 
well for the Spectator to talk about virtue. It does not publish 
betting odds, and has no “Captain Coe” to fascinate its readers.’ 
That is true, but we may point out that when we thought 
the needs of the hour demanded a policy of War Prohibition we 
did not wait for a Government Bill to stop liquor advertisements. 
We did not even use the plea that if we did not print them other 
people would. But then the Spectator is not owned by the thrice- 
virtuous persons who own the Daily News, which owns the Star. 
The Cadburian table of comparative virtue in the sphere of public 
morals appears ‘to be—Most virtuous (the Daily News shareholders 
at home), fairly virtuous (the Daily News as an organ of public 
opinion), virtuous if other people are compelled to be so, but not 
unless (the Star). That is strange, but what is stranger still is 


| that no one in the goody-goody world seems to be in the least 


Tt will be remembered that Lord Milnor, misled | 


worried by this situation. The unworldly and super-good Quaker 
proprietors of the Daily News are regarded by all the “ unco’ guid ” 
as hors concours in the matter of morals and social purity. 





Mr. Charles FE. B. Russell, who died last week on his fifty-first 


| birthday, will be deeply mourned not only by the friends of his 


own station, but also by the hundreds of poor boys and young 
men to whom he had been a guide, philosopher, and friend. He 


states that more attention should be paid to malt flour asa | devoted all his leisure for many years to the Heywood Street Lads 


Club in a working-class quarter of Manchester, until four years ago 
he was appointed by the Home Office to be Chief Inspector of 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools—a post which, if it had not 


| existed, should have beon created for him. 





Lord Sydenham, writing in Monday's Times, has entered a strong 


| protest against Mr. Churchill's suggestion that the late Air Board, 


Then | 


“The Food Controller's Department is aware of tho practicability | 


of using melt flour, but the sale is restricted in order to limit its use for 
making beer, while the making of malt from barley, of which considerable 
stocks are Jeft on the maltsters’ hands, is prohibited. Brewers and 
maltsters are too patriotic to wish to use for beer what could be applied 
to food in the case of a serious shortage, and the present large stocks 
of barley and malt can, if required, supplement the supply of wheat 
flour.” 

The Food Controller appears—of course he is not really s» —more 
anxious to prevent malt being used for food and to compel its 
destruction as a food than the Brewer ! 
asked last week—Have the nation and its Government gone mad 
that such things can be as the present handling of the problem of 


Well may we ask as we | 


Bread versus Beer ? The proper solution at the present time is surely | 


to let the whole of the malt now in the hands of the brewers, but 
not yet destroyed, be used to provide us with breadstuffs. 
a test for the Government's sincerity when they say they put the 


Here is | 


food of the people far above the interests of the Trade, or even of | 


the veto of the Trade Unions. 


The following appeared in the Star of Tuesday :— 


“We regret to see that the Government have decided that they | 


will not pass the legislation necessary to put a stop to the publication 
of racing tips and betting odds. It would be a step towards social 
1eform to which a very large number of people in this country attach a 
great deal of importance. ‘And, at the preserit time, in so far as it 
would discourage the worst side of racing—the waste of man-power, 
the waste of money and tho waste of petrol 
publication of betting news would be a war measure of consider:ble 
importance. It is true that newspapers might voluntarily relinquish 
the practice of printing the odds, and the profits indirectly derived 


; - : . | concentrate all the air forcs availabl 
Here is another amazing example of being plus royaliste que le roi. | 


under Lord Curzon, failed in its duty, and was thus responsible for 
the recent casualties in the Flying Corps. Lord Sydenham, with full 
knowledge of the facts, declares that the old Air Board really saved 
the situation, preparing the way for the reorganized service for sea 
and Jand fighting which is now at work. Mr. Churchill, whose 
controversial methods become more and more distasteful, should 
know also, as Lord Sydenham says, that ‘‘ there are obvious reasons 
why the Germans in effecting their ‘ strategic retirement’ should 
against our gallant airmen, 
who are keen to penetrate the mysteries of the Hindenburg Line.” 
Considering that almost all the air tighting is done over the enemy 
lines, our casualties, though regrettable, are not surprising. 


The German propaganda has failed almost as miserably in China 
as in America, in so far that the Chinese Goveriment has broken 
off relations with Germany and stopped payment of her share of 
the Boxer indemnity. Yet, according to the Times correspondent 
at Peking, the Germans have done their utmost to impress the 
educated Chinese with their military superiority, and have not 
serupled to us2 China a3 a base for activeoperations. Pappenheim, 
the German Military Attaché at Peking, took a caravan laden with 
explosives into Mongolia, with intent to destroy some tunnels on 
the Siberian Railway. Fortunately, the Mongols disposed of him. 
Dinkelmann, formerly a military adviser to the Chinese Govern- 


| ment, went spying in Kashgar and along the Pamirs, but strayed 


tho prohibition of the | 


from it, but, apart from the impossibility of obtaining the necessary | 


agreement amongst newspapers, if all existing papers refrained from 
such publication, then new publications would be started to meet the 
demand. We cannot believe that the Government would meet with 
any difficulty in passing a short simple measure which would effectually 
prevent the publication of betting odds and racing tips. For our part, 
such legislation would be welcome, and we have no doubt that tho 
greater number of our contemporaries would also support such a measure, 


None of the arguments advanced for the continuation of 


racing during | 


the war can be adduced in support of the publication of tips and betting | 


odds. The passage of a Government Bill wou'd be easy ; without it, 
to stop the practice is impossible.” 


This avowal is the most cold-blooded piece of cynicism which 
we have ever read. In plain terms, it comes to this. ‘Tho Sfar 
thinks it wrong to print betting odds in time of war. It feels, 


however, that if it ceasod doing wrong, other people might make a | 


bit out of its virtue. Therefore, with a great air of conscious 
rectitude, it abandons the effort to be virtuous—-unless the Govern 
ment will step in and make everybody equally holy! The Stor 


gives this precious jesson iv morality the sub-heading * What the 


into our territory at Hunza-Nagar and was captured with nine 
thousand sovereigns in his luggage. ‘There seems no limit to 
the mischievous ingenuity of the Germans, though its results are 
relatively trivial. 


The Bishop of St. Davids, writing in Tuesday's Times, disposes 
very thoroughly of the conteation of Mr. Llewelyn Williams, M.P., 
that the Church in Wales has profited greatly by the delay in dis- 
establishing it, and that the Chureh wil be better off after disen- 
dowment. If Mr. Llewelyn Williams is right in assuming that a 
hundred new incumbents have been appointed, with a total income 
from ancient endowments of £15,000, the Church has gained at most 
£30,000 by the two years’ delay; but by some financial juggling 
he multiplios this gain tenfold, which, as Euclid would say, is absurd. 
The rise in tithe, due to the high price of corn, benefits the existing 
incumbents, but after Disestablishment the benefit will be trans- 
ferred to the County Councils. The rise in the rate of interest, the 
Bishop says, will probably avert a loss on the commutation scheme, 
but will not give the Church anything like an extra £45,000 a year, 
as his adversary suggested. After all, the Church in Wales is losing 
£200,000 a year from ancient endowments and from tithe, It is 
idle to suggest that she can profit materia!ly by being despoiled. 


Bank Rate, 5 perceat., chanze | from 5) per cent. April bth, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee eel 


THE BATTLE OF ARRAS. 

HE battle of Arras (Easter Monday, 1917) is up till now, 
from the British point of view, the greatest single-day 
military event of the war. It is this whether judged from 
the results achieved, the amount of enemy ground occupied, 
the number of prisoners and guns taken, or from the strategic 
eonsequences of the victory. It was a battle without a 
drawback. In spite of our tremendous artillery- preparation, 
the attack was a surprise. It began by the assault, by the 
Canadian Divisions, of the Vimy Ridge, the vast German 
stronghold which hitherto had defied not only our efforts but 
the efforts of our gallant Allies the French. It is a happy 
event that the Canadians should have had the good fortune, 
and so the priceless honour, of taking the Ridge, and that 
for all time they will have the credit of this astounding feat of 
arms. But though Canada will so proudly bear Vimy Ridge 
upon her military escutcheon, and may boast that what none 
eould do she has done, we must not forget the splendid 
record of France. The ground over which the gallant soldiers 
of the New World raced is hallowed to her as no other part 
of the nation’s soil. It is the grave-ground of thousands of 
her brave sons, “On that shell-torn hillside lie the men who 
throughout the summer of 1915 poured out their blood like 
water in their country’s cause. It fell to the Canadians to 
reap the laurels of fame, but, generous as they are brave, they 
will be the first to acknowledge the claims of France—claims 

thrice hallowed by the grave. 

We have called the Vimy Ridge a German stronghold, but 
this can give the ordinary man no sort of notion of the appal- 
ling, the seemingly impossible, task which lay before the 
Canadians when they went over the top. The Germans 
boasted that their fortress was impregnable, and no wonder 
when we think of the labyrinth of artfully constructed trenches, 
the concealed machine guns, the protecting artillery, and 
the acres of barbed wire spread out with all the deadly efficiency 
and ingenuity of our enemy's engineers. But though when 
described in words the position sounds so formidable, those 
who have seen the Vimy Ridge (as was the good fortune of 
the present writer) can recall nothing which visually suggested 
impregnability. There is nothing to be seen like the great 
fortresses of ancient or even of modern times, nothing in the 
nature of Corinth or Gibraltar or Port Arthur. Parodying 





Wordsworth, one may ask: “ What is Vimy Ridge but the 
rounded edge of a not very impressive chalk down, sloping | 


gradually to a chalk valley or bottom?” Similar ridges can 
be seen any day all over Kent or Surrey or Sussex :— 
“There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder.” 

We talk of the Vimy Ridge, but no one must think of frowning 
eliffs to be scaled as the mountaineer scales some rocky 
fortress of the Alps. The plough could climb the slopes of 
Vimy, and, if we remember rightly, in old days it did so, for 
the land is good and closely cultivated. 
week or two we may be sure that the wild, or rather the 
escaped, corn and barley will be springing up on the little 
plateau of Notre Dame de Lorette, which juts out towards 
the Vimy Ridge, and from which the eye can command the 
Vimy position and a vast stretch of surrounding country. 

As the dawn broke on Monday morning, an observer looking 
to his right front from the right side of the plateau of Notre 
Dame de Lorette would, if the light had been strong enough, 
have seen half-way up the Vimy slope a dirty, untidy line 
without a sign of life on it—a line such as a speculative builder 
suffering from delirium tremens might have traced as a road- 
line in a suburban building estate. That was the British line. 
Further on lay perdu what we have termed the impregnable 
German position. It is, or rather was, nothing whatever to 
look at, and yet was made so strong by Nature and by Art 
that those who held it might almost be said to have been 
drowned in the sense of security which its strength engendered. 
That was the state of affairs on the Monday morning till 
just before the light came. Then suddenly the Canadian 
Divisions went over the top, and within fifteen minutes had 
captured the fortress which for two years had defied all the 
efforts of the Allies, raced through the main German trenches, 
and, after an hour or so of desperate fighting, got down to 
the reverse slope, on the German side, and were taking 
prisoners and guns, arms and machine guns, and other spoils 
ef war innumerable. The present writer would rather have 
heard the cheer raised by the Canadians as they stood on the 
fatal Ridge even than the cheer at Albuera, or of the British 
brigade which hurled Ney’s column to ruin at Waterloo. 
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Such was the fight for the Vimy Ridge. But that was not 
all, or anything like all, the battle. It was only the cheounter 
most romantic in charaeter—the encounter which can most 
easily be made intelligible to the newspaper reader at home 
The battle, as Sir Douglas Haig puts it in his laconic despatch, 
extended on a wide front—z.e., from Givenchy to Henin. 
Along this front of twelve miles the British troops everywherg 
penetrated the enemy's lines, everywhere surprised theis 
enemies, and everywhere took prisoners and guns—till at last 
the total tally of the day rose to over eleven thousand 
prisoners and over one hundred guns. As for machine guna 
and the other spoils of war, they were on Easter Monday 
accounted but as dross. Since Monday our advance has beey 
continuous. Thursday's reports show the capture of morg 
guns and more villages and a thousand more prisoners, As 
Sir Douglas Haig puts it with grim humour, and capturing 
the enemy’s style as well as the enemy’s lines, “ the situation 
is developing favourably in accordance with the general plan,” 
The official German reports, it may be remembered, yery 
strongly emphasized the statement that their retirement was 
according to plan. 

It is too carly yet to estimate the results of the battle of 
Arras, but there can be no doubt that Sir Douglas Haig has 
greatly improved his position from every point of view. Eyer 
since the battle of the Somme he has been in the position of 
the attacker, but from the purely technical point of view ho 
has by no means always possessed the initiative. Indeed, 
a scientific German militarist might argue that Hindenburg 
from this standpoint has hitherto always had the better of 
him. After all, did not Germany retain the initiative when 
she accomplished her retirement on the Somme? She was 
not forced back by our attacks, but withdrew entirely on her 
“mere motion.” We may have gone on, but it was Germany 
here who called the tune, led the dance, and dictated the way 
and the place in which the fight should take placo. Nothing 
of that kind can be said about Monday’s battle. Here we 
were not only the attacking force, but we also had the initia- 
tive. It was we, and not the Germans, who “ taught tho 
doubtful battle where to rage,” laid down the conditions of 
the fighting, and reaped the incomparable advantage which of 
necessity belongs to those who take the initiative—surprise. 
As a German Brigadier confessed with those tears which flow 
so easily from Teutonic eyes—a pathetic line or phrase in 
Racine could always draw floods of tears from Frederick the 
Great—he and his Staff and most of his men were captured 
before they knew the fight had begun. We hear also of a 
German reinforcing unit, quite unaware of what was taking 
place, coming up to lend aid to their comrades and walking 
straight into the arms of their enemies. All they did in the 
way of reinforcement was to reinforce our prison cages. And 
here we may add that the account of the moral of the 
prisoners is very curious. We are told of business men of sixty 
side by side with boys of sixteen, and of the unsoldierly bear- 
ing of so much of this strange crowd. The men appear to be 
heartily delighted to be captured, but the Prussian officers 
remain true to type—angry, arrogant, ill-tempered, and 
boastful. Trading, of course successfully, upon our generosity 
and humanity, they talk, almost at the moment of capture, 
of the wonderful things they will do in the way of revenge. 


BREAD. 

JHE shortage of wheaten bread becomes more and 
more menacing, but unfortunately the Government 
Department specially concerned seems to become less and 
less competent in its methods of dealing with it. The greater 
and more imminent the danger, the more bewildered 
and bewildering appear its efforts to enlighten and 
awaken the nation. We say this in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Kennedy Jones, who showed so great an ability in his 
conduct of the War Loan advertisements, has lately issued 
some very admirable appeals, and has carried on, but unfor- 
tunately within far too narrow limits, an excellent Press 
propaganda. ‘That is well; but something much bigger and 
much more impressive must be done if we are to make tho 
people of this country understand what the peril is and how 

it is to be avoided. 

The first thing to be remembered in dealing with this 
matter is that one half the nation, and for this occasion the 
more important half, have not got the newspaper habit. If 
they read the papers, it is only casually and incident- 
ally, and they pay little or no attention to what they find 
therein. Working men are no doubt to some extent newspaper 
readers, though this is not true of the greatest of all 
industries—agriculture. The wives, however, whether of 
operatives or of rural labourers, cannot be appealed to through 
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the Press. Except for a wedding or funeral or some other 
jgcal event, they are newspaper-blind. The notion that they 
ean be awakened even by things which they do peruse with 
{heir eyes on @ newspaper page is a pure delusion. Even if 
they were to read Food Control Orders or Appeals, they would 
4s a rule be entirely sceptical in regard to them. “They puts 
these things into the papers, but I bain’t goin’ to believe ‘em. 
[knows better.” That isthe norma attitude of the labourer’s 
yife to some newspaper statement which appears new and 
sensational to her, though as a matter of fact it may be abso- 
lately true. It is a disagreeable fact, but it is a fact, and 
therefore we are not going to ignore it. If the Government as 
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a whole, and the Food Controller as their chief instrument, 
yart to get that great reduction in the consumption of wheaten 
bread which it is stated would make us safe till the next | 
harvest has been reaped, they must set about it in a very | 
different way from what they are now doing. That we can | 
obtain an average reduction of one pound of bread per head 
ver week we do not doubt for a moment, but we must make | 
the people at large understand this necessity not with their | 
eves but with their hearts. | 
“low is this to be done? In the first place, we ought to | 
make use of the ancient and laudable custom of Royal Procla- | 
mation. That not only carries a weight which no newspaper | 
paragraph can carry, but will be Tead and taken to heart 
where the newspaper will not. The Proclamation should be in 
the old forms, for the people can understand them perfectly 
well. It is a delusion to think that illiterate people like 
vulgarity in phrase and word. Let the Proclamations be posted 
mevery church and chapel door, at every post ofiice, on | 
every public building, on every hoarding throughout the land, 
and at every barrack and in every camp. Let it in simple | 
but impressive language tell the people what the danger is, | 
how it has arisen, how it can be met, what is the nature of | 
the sacrifice they will have to make and for how long that | 
sacrifice must be maintained. Remember that even when | 
people are asked to make a patriotic sacrifice you must not 
eliminate the inspiration of hope. If you truthfully tell a 
man that he has got to persist in a particular course for, say, | 
five months, he will find it much easier to, make his great | 
renouncement than if the term remains vague and he is left | 
to quail before the idea that he is to be cut off from something 
he wants and likes till the crack of doom. 
The essential thing which the Royal Proclamation should | 
demand is that each man and woman in the country should 
strive during the next five months to reduce his or her con- 
sumption of bread by a pound’s weight a week. They should 
be told that the Government do not ask them to starve, but 
merely to reduce very strictly the demand on wheaten bread. | 
In the place of the pound of wheaten bread they give up | 
let them use substitutes in the form of barley bread, barley 
akes, oateake, oatmeal porridge, and rice in its. various 
forms. As a matter of fact, these substitutes would soon be 
found to be exceedingly palatable, but we are not going to 
suggest that the people should be asked to believe this. In a. | 
ease like the present they must be left to find that out for 
themselves, We would far rather, and we are sure it would 
have much better results, tell them that we are asking them 
to make a very great and very unpleasant sacrifice. That | 
is the way to get things done by the English-speaking race. 
In a crisis they do not want to be told pleasant things, but 
to learn what is their duty. As a practical measure, the 
Proclamation should point out how much easier it is for 
fairly well-to-do people to find substitutes for bread than 
it is for very poor people. Therefore the obligation to eat 
less wheaten bread is far greater upon the rich than it is 
upon the poor. The Proclamation should also insist upon | 
the strictest economy in regard to all substitutes for bread, | 
such as oatmeal and barley. | 
We trust that the Government and their supporters will | 
not be alarmed here. We are not in this context going to 
fay anything about the waste of barley, or the refusal to use 
that excellent, most digestible, and nutritious foodstuff, malt, 
for bread rather than for beer. We understand that Labour, | 
or rather the Trade Unions, have taken the Trade under | 
their august protection, and that those who have constituted | 
themselves the courtiers of the sovereign Democracy are not | 
going to let that Monarch be worried by tiresome people who 
insist that at present bread should be preferred to beer, | 
What we are thinking of now is not this, but solely the 
imperative need for a severe restriction of the consumption 
of oatmeal by horses, whether they run in drays or provide the | 
taw material for “* Captain Coe’s Finals ” in the Star. | 
Happily the Government will find no difficulty in the 
matter of a precedent, for in the year 1800 the Government 
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| about “ boring people ” in so vital 
| also must be asked to keep the King’s Proclamation standing 
| in their pages every day for at least eight issues, so that there 
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of George IIT. issued in the King’s name exactly such a Pro- 
clamation as we now desire. It is printed in fullfin Monday’s 
Times, and is as follows :— 


A Proclamation 


GEORGE R. 


Vy HMEREAS an Address has been presented to Us by Our Two 

Houses of Parliament, requesting Us to issue Our Royal 
Proelamation, recommending to all such Persons as have the Means 
of procuring other Articles of Food the greatest Economy and Frugality 
in the Use of every Species of Grain: We, having taken the Said Address 
into consideration, and being persuaded that the Prevention of all 
unnecessary Consumption of Corn will furnish One of the surest and 
most effectual Means of alleviating the present Pressure, and of providing 
for the necessary Demands of the Year, have, therefore, in pursuance 
of the said Address, and out of Our tender Concern for the Welfare 
of Our People thought fit (with the Advice of Our Privy Council) to 
issue this Our Royal Proclamation, most earnestly exhorting and 
Subjects who have the means 
of procuring othcr Articles of Food than Corn, as thev tender 
their own immediate Interests, and feel for the Wants of others to 
practise the greatest Economy and Frugality in the Use of every Species 
of Grain: And We do, for this Purpose, more particularly exhort 
and charge all Masters of Families to reduce the Consumption of Bread 
in their respective Families by at least One Third of the Quantity 
consumed in ordinary Times, and in no Case to suffer the same to exceed 
One Quartern Loaf for each Person in each week; to abstain from the 
Use of Flour in Pastry, and, moreover, carefully to restrict the Use 


| thereof in all other Articles than Bread: And do also, in like Manner, 


exhort and charge all Persons who keep Horses, especially Horses for 
Pleasure, as far as their respective Cireumstances will admit, carefully 
to restrict the Consumption of Oats and other Grain for the subsistence 
of the same. And We do hereby further charge and command every 
Minister in his respective Parish Church or Chapel, within the Kingdom 


| of Great Britain, to read, or cause to be read, Our said Proclamation 


on the Lord’s Day, for Two Successive Weeks after receiving the said 


Proclamation. 
Given at Our Court at St. James’s the Third Day of December One 
thousand eight hundred, in the Forty-first Year of Our Reign. 


God Save the Ring. 


The concluding paragraph of the Proclamation is excellent, 
we would go further than 
it does. We would fix the first Sunday after the issue of the 
Proclamation for special services, and the clergy of all the 
Churches should be asked to exhort their congregations on the 
need of sacrifice for others. These exhortations should not 
be made only once or at one service, but at all services for at 
least four wecks in succession. There must be no nonsense 
amatter. The newspapers 






country failing to understand the needs of the hour and how 
they ought to be dealt with. Surely when the need is so 


| imperative these very obvious means of instructing the 


country will not be neglected. If they are, it will not be 
any excuse for the Government to tell us that they appointed 
a Food Controller, and having done so could not interfere with 
him or his methods. The responsibility cannot be shifted in 
this way. It is the business of the Government to control 
their Controller, and if he is not vigilant and efficient in his 
work, to make him so. 

We always imagined that the chief use of a War Cabinet of 
four able men without portfolios was to provide four foremen 
of the works who without any thought of fear or favour or of 
people's feclings would force the Departments to do their duty, 
and to do it quickly. Hitherto, we are bound tosay, we have 
suffered very great disappointment and very great disillusion- 
ment in this matter. As far as we can see, there is no Depart- 
ment in which this promised speeding-up process has been 
applied, or at all events has produced any results. However, 
At any rate, here is a task exactly suited 
to the War Cabinet's powers and functions. Maybe they will 
tell us that there is no need for intervention, that the Food 


| Control Department has already done all that it can or ought 


to do, and that if the people will not listen to its advertise- 
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| ments and regulations, they would not heed the King’s Procla- 


mations. “If the people starve after Lord Devonport’s efforts 
to enlighten them, it will be their own fault.” If that is the 
answer to what we have written, then we can only say: Heaven 
help a Government who can see the need for action as clearly as 


i P . . . : 7. 
this Government evidently see it, and yet take action so futile 


and so inadequate. We are confident that unless some bold 


| stroke is taken the verdict of history will be that the Govern- 


ment did not go the right way about it, to make the nation 
realize its duties and its perils. They have no doubt touched 
one or two classes keenly, but that is not enough. The bulk 
of the nation have as yet not been touched at all. They know 
They do not know that Famine is at their 
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as 
doors. When they awake and ask why they were not warned, | about the rank-and-file obeying their orders. The difficult 
is.it likely that they. will be satisfied with the answer : “ But | under the new conditions is for the officers to know the ri Ms 
we did warn you. We put a paragraph in the papers. If you | orders to give, the right way to develop their battle line 
failed to see it, that was not our fault but yours”? Weareonly | right way to reach a true mental conception of the : 


humble journalists and inexperience. in great affairs, but our 
opinion is that replies of this kind are apt to infuriate 
rather than to soothe. 


AN AMERICAN BRIGADE. 

W® are delighted to see that the movement in favour of a 

brigade being despatched to the Western front is 
gaining ground in America. Military and political pedants 
here and in the United States are of course raising difficulties 
after their manner. ‘ America cannot for some time send a 
large body of men. Therefore she ought to send none.’-— If 
she is to be represented at all, she must be worthily repre- 


sented.’— Her best way to help the cause of the Allies is to 
give them support in money rather than in men.’—‘* America 





must be careful not to divest herself of even the smallest | 


contingent of Regular troops.’— The first duty of the 
United States is to maintain the Union at home and avoid 


internal troubles.’ There is of course an element of good sense | 


in these pleas, but we venture to say that they are all met by 
the suggestion of sensible Americans that the force sent over 
shall be so small as not to weaken the defensive power of the 
United States at home, though sufficient te “peg out” 
America’s claim to honour. If our American friends and 
Allies will not think it an impertinence, we should like to add 
a word or two to the argument. We are strong advocates of 
the despatch of an American brigade at the earliest possible 
moment, not from the Allies’ point of view, but solely from the 
warmth of feeling which we entertain towards the Republic. 

We fully admit that America, by the splendid generosity 
which she is evidently going to show in the matter of money 
and material, and by the vast and thorough preparations for 
creating both a naval and a military force which are to be 
adopted, is laying the best and surest foundation for ensuring 
victory. All the same, we want the American brigade here, 
and as soon as may be. We venture to say that we can look 
at the matter through American eyes. We do not want to give 
the cynical fools of the future any excuse, however small, for 
saying that America did not bear a militant share in the 
war. We want to see her represented in the front line. We 
want to see the blood-brotherhood of the race sealed upon the 
battlefield. We care not a jot whether prosaic people on both 
sides of the Atlantic call us sensational sentimentalists or 
invent any other forms of alliterative vituperation, when we 
say that we can conceive of nothing that would warm the heart 
of the race more than the spectacle of an American brigade 
marching through the streets of London under arms and with 
the Stars and Stripes unfurled. We want to see our King salute, 
as the representative of the Empire, the flag of the Republic. 
Finally, we desire to see the flags of the American battalions, 
or, if that is not their custom, then at any rate an American 
flag, deposited in Westminster Abbey, the emotional “ power- 
house” of the race, to use Kipling’s noble phrase, until the war 
is over and the bronzed soldiers are back from Picardy or 
Belgium or the Rhine. 

So much for sentiment. On the practical side we sincerely 
hope that if an advance contingent is sent to the Western 
front, great care will be taken to give it its rights, and that it 
will not, on theatrical grounds, be hurried into the firing line. 
That would be an act of criminal folly. After an Atlantic 
voyage the American brigade should go into camp at Aldershot 
or on Salisbury Plain and shake itself down. Again, when it 
proceeds to the front, the mistake should not be made which 
unfortunately had too often in former days to be made in dealng 
with our own troops owing to the smallness of our force— 
the mistake of sending raw troops at once into the firing line. 
Weare not afraid of the American soldiers showing anything but 
the utmost valour. What we are afraid of, however, is that, 
owing to their not understanding the special and peculiar 
conditions of modern warfare, they should let themselves be 
butchered in a totally unnecessary way. The proper plan in 
such a case would be for the brigade to remain jn strict training 
behind the lines in France for several weeks, no matter how 
impatient or even angry the men might be. During this time 
of waiting and hardening by battle drill, the officers in relays 
should, as do our officers whenever possible, go into the trenches, 
or, a3 we can now happily say, into the firing line, and learn 
the weird wonders of the new warfare. Clever, eager men like 
the United States officers, whether Regulars, Marines, or 
Militia, would soon learn the game, and when they had learned 
it would be able to pass it on to their men. Here indeed is the 
whole ground -for what we are saying. We have no doubt 
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THE LIQUOR PROBLEM.—WANTED, A COMPROMISE 
HAT is wanted now above all things is a compromise 
on the liquor question. Nothing shows this mor 
clearly than the arguments used by the supporters of the 
varying shades of Temperance, and also of State Purchase 
who went on a deputation to the Prime Minister at the begin. 
ning of the Kaster holidays. The reports of the speeches 
show an extraordinary cleavage of opinion in the Temperaneg 
world, Mr. Leif Jones, who put the case of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, may have come to speak in favour of 
Prohibition. He remained to speak against State Purchase. 
Mr. Holden, who spoke on behalf of the Strength of Britain 
Movement, and represented a body of people whose one bond 
is the desire to get Prohibition for the War, admitted that 
State Purchase, if coupled with Local Option, would be 
movement in the desired direction, even if it did not satisfy 
the demands of those for whom he spoke. Sir Thomas 
Whittaker, one of the veterans of the Temperance cause, 
presented a series of petitions which were frankly and avowedly 
in favour of State Purchase on its own merits—i.e.. because 
it eliminates private profit from the sale and manufacture of 
intoxicants, and so averts many of the worst dangers of 
the present situation. While arguing with his opponents of 
the United Kingdom Alliance who oppose Purchase on its 
merits, he pointed out that the Temperance Party had for 
forty-five years been attempting to solve the liquor problem 
on high-and-dry lines, and had not succeeded in passing a 
single Temperance measure for England—an amazing record 
of ineffectiveness owing to the refusal ever to compromise or to 
accept half a loaf as a useful if not exactly glorious alternative 
to no bread. Another speaker at the deputation debate was 
Mr. Ben Turner, the Trade Union leader, who made a very 
significant contribution to the subject. Mr. Turner, in 
answer to a question from the Prime Minister as to whether 
the Trade Union Congress would pass a resolution in favour 
of Prohibition, according to the report in the Daily Chroniele, 
replied: “*An amendment for State Purchase would be 
moved and would be carried.”” This was at any rate frank, 
We now know whose is the unseen hand which prevents War 
Prohibition. It is the hand of Labour—of the Trade Unions. 
Mr. Lloyd George in his reply (again we quote from the Daily 
Chronicle) made what is in our opinion a very convincing 
statement as far as the question of Purchase pure and simple 
was concerned :— 

“*Tt is essential to carry the people with you, and to carry them 
through to the end. Mr. Leif Jones has asked : Why should the drink 
and not the building trade be compensated ? After the war the activity 
of the building trade will be doubled. Did you want that to apply to 
the liquor trade? If nothing is done now to acquire complete and 
absolute control over the trade I fear that when demobilization comes 
there will be an irresistible demand to put the trade back where it was 
before. That woulkl be a national disaster.” The Prime Minister 
explained that he wanted the strong hand of the State to be there, 
instead of a powerful interest which had already beaten them in the 
past. If they were to win, the working classes must be with them. 
‘I regret,’ said Mr. Lloyd George, ‘that in 1915, when there was 4 
reasonable opportunity of solving the problem by something like general 
agreement, some Temperance representatives prevented it. I am glad 
that [ have not the responsibility for that failure on my conscience. 
The Government will weigh the question on its merits, and will reckon 
the forces. It would be folly on the part of any Prime Minister to 
attempt at the present time to carry through any measure, unless 
there were pretty general assent behind it.’ Mr. Leif Jones, said the 
Premier, had talked of the incentive that Chancellors of the Exchequer 
would have in the sale of drink under nationalization. That existed now, 
but Chancellors of the Exchequer knew perfectly well that if drinking 
were reduced among the population they would get in a few years more 
into the Exchequer by other means than they would by immediate 
excise revenue. . . . Mr. Lloyd George urged temperance re- 
formers to take into account the opinion of Labour leaders. It would 
be madness, he said, for any Prime Minister in the middle of a war 
to put forward a proposal in direct defiance of practically the whole of 
organized Labour in this country. Mr. Holden had stated that he 
would support Purchase if it were intended to carry out Prohibition, 
which, he claimed, had the enthusiastic support of the great bulk of 
the people. If that were his opinion, he might easily attain Prohibition 
by State Purchase. He (the Premier) noted that if State Purchaso 
were followed by a measure which left it to the localities (who would 
have no interest in the profits of drink) to expross their opinion whether 
they wanted many, or few, or no public-houses, then the opposition 
of Mr. Holden and those for whom he spoke would be altered. He was 
glad to hear that. It was useful.” 

Here, it seems to us, are all the elements of a compromise, 
and of a compromise in which the Prohibitionists, though 
they will not of course get all they want, will at any rate 
get a good deal, and will have an incomparable opportunity to 
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obtain all they want later on—provided that they have 
the nation behind them, which they, and we, -believe they 
have. The compromise is, therefore, one which the Prohibi- 
tionists should not merely not oppose but help on whole- 
heartedly. It can be set forth in a sentence: The elimination 
of private profit from the sale and manufacture of intoxicants, 
coupled with a scheme of Local Option, which may very fairly 
and properly be described as Piecemeal Prohibition. .Such is 
the compromise which can, we believe, be obtained. If it 
js obtained, those who gain it will have conferred a great 
benefit on the nation. They will, at the least, have given the 
people back their control over the Trade, and made them 
once more masters in their own house. At the best, they 
will have given us the lever with which we can gain Prohibition. 
It is true that the case for War-Time Prohibition, advo- 
cated by the Strength of Britain Movement primarily 
on grounds of food conservation, will remain as strong as 
ever, and will, we trust, be as strongly persisted in after 
as before Purchase. By assenting to, or, to be more precise, 
by not opposing, State Purchase, the War-Time Prohibitionist 
does not for a moment resign his right to continue the advocacy 
of War Prohibition. On the contrary, he has gained the 
first round in the fight. He has eliminated from the hosts 
of his enemies one of their most powerful army corps— 
those who oppose Prohibition on the ground of dividends, 
and because they do not want to see their daily bread, and 
that of their wives and children, taken from them by proposals 
which do not include Purchase. 

Let any one who is in favour of Local Option compare fora 
moment the vote as taken under Purchase in some district which 
he knows well with the vote taken under present conditions ; 
that is, with the Trade in possession of its potent monopoly 
and armed to the teeth to maintain it. In a place where 
the Trade had been bought out, and where tlie only persons 
making any profit out of liquor were the Government, the 
victory for the Temperance Party would be comparatively 
easy. They alone would have an organization. They alone 
would be really keen to make converts and gain votes. They 
alone would take the trouble to “‘ work” the election. The 
consumers of intoxicants, in various degrees, might possibly 
establish an ad hoc Anti-Temperance Committee, but it 
would be a poor affair compared with the Temperance organi- 
zations of all kinds, backed up as they would be in most 
eases by the churches and chapels and by the shop- 
keepers keen to secure the money spent in intoxicants instead 
of in food delicacies and other luxuries. Next, consider 
what would happen if the struggle took place while the Trade 
was in existence. The Trade would fight the sectional Local 
Option battle with the utmost vehemence. It would know 
that a defeat in the Great Peddlington Urban District would 
constitute a disastrous leak in the barrel, and might be the 
beginning of the end. Therefore the Trade would exert 
every conceivable effort to win. Clever organizers from 
all over the country would be brought in. Money would 
flow like water, or rather beer, to prevent the inhabitants 
from exercising their Local Option against the Trade. No 
one who has had any experience of popular elections can 
doubt under which conditions the victory of the Temperance 
Party would be more easily obtained. Yet so little power 
of imagination have the extreme Temperance Party that 
they still talc as if the elimination of private profit from 
the sale and manufacture of intoxicants must prove a deadly 
blow to the cause of Temperance. It would be nothing 
of the kind. It would be the greatest help. And here let 
us break off this part of our argument to deal, and deal with 
all respect, with a Temperance argument which we are sure 
is a fallacy, but which, nevertheless, has perturbed and 
aflected the minds of a great many advocates of Temperance. 

They think that they ought not to assent to State Purchase 
because it would make them parties to what they consider 
a great crime—the sale of intoxicants. They forget that 
if it is a crime to sanction the sale of liquor by the State, 
they are already up to their necks in that crime. We know 
how they will reply. They will say that accepting the 


taxation of beer and spirits docs not constitute the crime | 


in question. We do not agree. But let that pass for the 
moment. Our temporary admission in regard to taxation 
does not avail them at all in their attempt to get rid of 
responsibility. ‘They are already hit morally just as hard as 
Purchase would hit them, owing to the fact that, as component 
parts of the State, they sell licences for the sale of liquor—.e., 
selllicences to commit what they regardas acrime. Every one 
will admit that it would be just as great a crime for the State 
to sell a licence or a permit to a man or woman to keep a 
house of ill fame as to keep such a house itself. Therefore itis 








just as great a crime to sell licences for the sale or manufacture 
of intoxicants as it is for the State to sell the actual liquor. 
Clearly the objection to Purchase on this score is purely falla- 
cious, though, we admit, it is often conscientiously, if 
ignorantly, indulged in. ; 

We would therefore, with all the power at our com- 
mand, appeal to all persons who desire to take this golden 
opportunity to secure astep in advance in the Temperance 
campaign to support, or at any rate not to thwart, Mr. 
Lloyd George in the particular course which he has apparently 
decided to’ adopt—the policy of State Purchase, coupled 
with the promise, or rather the absolute pledge, of Local 
Option, and in addition, though it appears not to have been 
mentioned at the deputation, the certainty of a large and 
immediate reduction in the number of public-houses. That 
would obviously take place at once. The Government 
when absolute - owners as well as controllers could not do 
less than they strive to do when merely controllers through 
the action of the Control Board. 

If the extreme Temperance Party now take up a purely 
non possumus and hostile attitude to Mr. Lloyd George, 
they will ruin the cause of Temperance. They will throw 
away an opportunity which may never return to them. We 
cannot believe that they will shoulder this terrible responsi- 
bility, even though they may be somewhat disappointed 
at the turn of events. We, at any rate,do not mean to incur 
this responsibility, even though we may not be going to 
get all that we want, or all that we shail continue to ask 
for in the matter of War Prohibition. That, however, is a 
different issue altogether. We have imagination enough 
or, if you like, common-sense enough—not to refuse to put 
on an extra vest in a north wind because we cannot manage 
to obtain a fur coat. We are not going to give up the search 
for a shop where we can obtain a fur coat, but we are certainly 
not going to turn nasty and throw the vest into the fire 
because it is not made of astrakhan or musquash. We 
suppose the extremists will tell us that this shows a very 
poor spirit on the part of the Spectator. If so, we must be 
content with our humble willingness to take what we can get, 
and then to ask for more. 

We have made our suggestion of compromise to the 

Temperance advocates of all kinds. Now we shall venture 
to make a suggestion to the Prime Minister. Having listened 
to all the various shades of Temperance opinion, he should 
now make up his own mind, and take his own line, without 
attempting on the one hand to gain a popular triumph, 
or on the other to secure the whole-hearted support of any 
one section of the community. Let him adopt the com- 
promise which we have suggested, and which was some time ago 
suggested by the Daily Chronicle, which throughout this 
controversy has played a wise and moderate part: Purchase 
on its own merits, plus a clear and definite pledge cf Local 
Option, plus again a material and immediate reduction in 
the number of public-houses. Let him put that before the 
country as his own plan and carry it through. If in the 
House of Commons the extreme Temperance Party should 
combine with the Trade to throw out his Bill, let him dare 
them to take the responsibility of weakening the Government. 
Such a responsibility, we venture to say, they will never 
take. Neither the Trade nor the United Kingdom Alliance 
would survive so cynical and so unpatriotic a course of 
action. If we are told that the Government could not go 
so far as we have suggested because Prohibition might be 
demanded and carried against the opinion of the Trade 
Unions in some munition centre like Glasgow, and so raise 
serious difficulties, let the Government insert a sub-section 
in the clause pledging themselves to Local Option as part 
of the Purchase scheme. This sub-section m'gh: declare 
that during the war the Government should have the 
right to postpone a poll on the liquor question if in their 
belief such a poll might, under war conditions, lead to popular 
tumult or interfere with the supply. of munit ons. That 
would provide ample assurance against Government: lan <ieties. 
For ourselves, we think such a proviso unnecessary. But if, 
as one may judge from the report of Mr. Turner's speech, 
the Trade Unions claim the right of veto on Temperance 
Reform during the war, and the Government do not feel 
strong enough to repudiate this claim, but deem it imperative 
in the national interest to yield to it, we think it right to 
point out that the difficulty may be met in this way. 

In any case, Mr. Lloyd George must take his courage in 
both hands and decide for himself what he will do, or not do. 
We have always thought that he, at any rate, was a states- 
man, whatever his faults, who could take the proud position 
of “Aut Caesar aut nullus.” Lf, however, having touched the 
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Temperance question for the second time, he now does nothing, 
his enemies, who are many, will be sure to adopt the formula 
of Dr. Johnson. Johnson said of a Whig politician of his day, 
“‘_. jg a Liberal man. He would ven be aut Caesar 
aut nullus.* Wherever I have seen him he has been nullus.” 
We do not believe that is Mr. Lloyd George’s true character ; 
but if he fails for the second time to carry his Purchase 
scheme we cannot doubt how the country will judge him, for 
democracies are very cruel critics. If, however, he succeeds 
and carries through the Purchase scheme—a real scheme, 
and not a mere phantom—he will not only have done his 
country a great service, but will have established his reputation 
for all time as a Prime Minister who did great things, and was 
not content with merely talking about them. Let him take 
the high road whoever takes the low, and he will be in the 
seats of the mighty and of the victors long before those who 
take the low road have climbed the first incline. 





PRICES AND “PROFITEERING.” 
| Age DEVONPORT and those who help to design his 


policy may be recommended to read the article on 
“ Food Prices and Food Supplies” by Dr. Arthur Shadwell in the 
Nineteenth Century for April. It opens with an apt quotation 
from Turgot, who a hundred and fifty years ago pointed out 
the mischief which ensued when a Government, in order to 
pander to popular prejudice, committed themselves to a policy 
of regulating food prices. Since Turgot’s day numbers of 
economists and experienced administrators have reiterated 
his warnings. Yet, with that persistence in error which seems 
to be a fundamental human characteristic, Governments 
continue to repeat the experiments which Turgot denounced. 
Our own Government have recently become one of the worst 
sinners. Last autumn they began by limiting the price at 
which milk might be sold, with the result that farmers sent 
their milch-cows to the butcher and are now slaughtering their 
young heifers. The future supply of milk for the people of 
this country is being exhausted because last autumn Mr. 
Runciman had a faney to limit milk prices. 

The performances of the Government with regard to potatoes 
have rightly earned the contempt of the public. By attempting 
to draw a distinction between seed potatoes and potatoes for 
food, they have provoked the very easy fraud of the sale of 
— at seed prices to be subsequently put in the saucepan. 

nthe meantime they have discouraged the cultivation of 
potatoes, with the result that some months hence the country 
may be paying heavily, in the absence of potatoes, for the 
present policy. Latterly there has been talk of putting 
a limit on the selling-price of wheat, in spite of the fact that 
most of our wheat comes from abroad, and that if the selling- 
price in this country is limited the wheat that we want will 
go elsewhere. 

When it is asked why these follies should be committed by 
men whose reputation for business acumen and general 
intelligence is indisputable, the answer is that now, as in 
‘Turgot’s day, Governments are influenced by the popular ery 
that if prices rise the poor alone suffer. To a certain extent 
that statement is true, though not entirely so. Rich people 
are affected by high prices as well as the poor. It may, 
however, be admitted that a rise in price which is a small 
inconvenience to a rich man is a cruel hardship to a poor 
man. That fact is indisputable; but the conclusion to be 
drawn from it is that the hardships of poverty are themselves 
inevitable, whereas the conclusion which the Government wish 
to draw is that these hardships can be avoided by some 
Governmental trickery with food prices. They cannot. The 
moment the Government attempt to regulate food prices they 
set in motion forces which react to the injury of the poor far 
more than to the injury of the rich. The best illustration 
in our own country is furnished by the case of sugar. Here 
the late Government are to blame. They possessed complete 
control over the whole sugar supply of the country, and when, 
owing to difficulties of carriage, that supply began to run 
short, their clear duty was to put up the price of sugar so as 
te check consumption. Instead of doing so, they kept the 
price low, apparently for fear of offending the powerful 
confectionery trade. The result has been that many of the poor 
have been deprived of sugar altogether. The supply being short, 
grocers have been compelled, in order to protect themselves, 
to make conditions which would choke off an excessive number 
of customers. For a considerable period the condition made 
was that no person could buy sugar without at the same time 
buying a number of other articles which possibly the purchaser 
did not want at all. That practice isnow nominally forbidden. 
But the grocer can, and does, protect himself by the simple 


° We quote the saying in Johnson's incorrect form, 








plan of saying that he has no sugar when an unprofitable 
customer applies for it. It may be stated with confidence 
that the poor would have been better supplied with sugar 
if the Government had permitted the price to rise in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand. 

As regards other commodities, we have to turn to Germany 
to see how the policy of fixing food prices is working out, 
Some illustrations were given in the Spectator a few weeks ago. 
Further information since to hand confirms all that was then 
said. For example, in the Prussian Landtag one speaker 
said, addressing the Government: ‘* What have you effected 
by your interference with prices? You have organized 
permanent distress in the large towns. You have promised 
the people lower prices, and have given them hatred and 
bitterness against the rural population, but not food. Even 
the working classes would prefer higher prices if they could 
only get food.” It may of course be replied to this that the 
shortage of food in Germany is due to other causes than 
Ministerial mismanagement. Some of us think it may be 
due to the British Navy. According to the Prussian Food 
Minister, “the responsibility rests with the good God, Who 
last year did not grant us the harvest we expected.” But 
that is not the whole story. It is the poor alone who have 
had to go without food in Germany. The rich have been able 
to get what they wanted by secretly paying high prices or by 
purchasing forged bread tickets. This latter fact, at any 
rate, is admitted by the German Government themselves. 
Herr Michaelis states that bread cards have been forged and 
illegally used in appalling numbers. He also states that corn 
has been widely used as fodder. But like Ministers in other 
countries, instead of drawing the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment had better abstain from foolish interference, he proposes 
by way of remedy to organize another Government Ofiice, 
this time to deal with the question of packing and carrying. 
“We must organize transport. We shall have to start a 
limited liability company to look after this; not a new 
Imperial organization, but a body working in connexion with 
the War Economic Bureaus.” 

Similar evidence comes from Bavaria, where in a recent food 
debate in the Landtag it was stated that a good deal of bread 
corn had been used as fodder; that there are fifty thousand 
more food cards in circulation in Munich than there are 
inhabitants ; that in the upper classes food-hoarding is still 
going on; and that the rich are able to get meat without 
meat tickets. As an example of what State organization 
does in Bavaria, it may be mentioned that the State Potato 
Office ordered three hundred trucks of potatoes, of which a 
large portion were frozen when they arrived. In Saxony 
the special grievance appears to be against the class of persons 
called “ self-providers,” presumably people who cultivate 
allotments. Apparently their methods of cultivation are so 
unsatisfactory that they waste considerably more than they 
produce. A Saxon newspaper says that they are even more 
injurious to the nation than the rich, who manage to get all 
they want by paying high prices. 

These examples are sufficient to show how in Germany, 
the home of organization, the Mecca of our English State 
Socialists, the attempt to regulate food prices in the professed 
interest of the poor has inflicted additional injury upon them, 
while leaving the rich still able to utilize the power that money 
gives. There can, in fact, be no equalization of conditions 
between rich and poor except by equalizing incomes. The 
conclusion is that the problem of the very poor, which is 
undoubtedly grave when prices rise, must be dealt with directly 
either by the Local Authorities giving subsidies to necessitous 
families, or by raising the wages of the lower-paid workers, 
or by both methods. Provided this is done, the hardship to 
the poor ought to be ruled out of consideration altogether, so 
that the nation might face the problem as a whole. It is from 
this point of view that Dr. Shadwell’s article is so valuable. 
He explains in the clearest possible way how prices are fixed 
by the ordinary operations of commerce, and how absolutely 
futile is the Socialist talk—which popularity-hunting Ministers 
are fond of adopting—about the crime of “ profiteering.” As 
Dr. Shadwell pertinently asks: ‘ If all dealers are profiteers, 
and if it is profiteering that makes prices rise, why do they 
ever go down? Do the profiteers suddenly become philan- 
thropists, or what 7” He goes on to give, as an illustration 
with which every housewife is familiar, the fluctuation in the 
prices of fish. Fish prices vary from day to day. When fish 
is scarce, it is dear, and prudent housewives abstain from buy- 
ing. When fish is plentiful, it is cheap, and the housewife 
buys freely. Everybody is so accustomed to these fluctuations 
that nobody complains. It is understood to be part of the 
law of Nature, and is accepted as such. But during long 
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vears we have grown accustomed to cheapness in other staple 
foods such as meat, bread, or potatoes, and the present rise is 
consequently regarded as a‘ new phenomenon. And just as 
the savage attributes any unfamiliar phenomenon to the 
machinations of Mumbo Jumbo, so our present-day Socialists 
and politicians explain everything by the word “ profiteering.” 

In view of this persistent folly, it is perhaps hopeless to 
continue preaching that the only way to deal with the shortage 
of food is to allow prices to soar as high as they will. The 
peculiarity of the evil of high prices is that the evil cures 
itself. The higher the price rises, the more is consumption 
restricted, the more is production stimulated. If this country, 
with its necessary dependence upon overseas supplies, is 
seriously in danger of a shortage of food, then it is the bounden 
duty of us all to advertise to the world our willingness to pay 
ahy price that may be necessary to induce people to send food 
tous. If we do that, and if at the same time, warned by the 
rise in prices, we restrict our normal consumption, prices will 
begin to fall, and, above all, we shall get the food we want. 








EASTER DAY AND GOOD FRIDAY, 1865. 
[ComMMeNICATED.] 
S one lays down, with an emotion of mingled gratitude and 
pride, last week’s Spectator, with its satisfying articles on 
“the most important thing that has yet happened in the war,” 
tho alliance of the United States with the ‘‘ Loague of Honour,” 
memories come rushing back upon one who, a personal sharer in 
the sacrifice and resolution of her adopted country, was cradled, 
as it were, in a similar struggle for the sacred cause of freedom, 
and to whom this Good Friday and Eastertide come as the seal of 
a nation’s devotion to the principles of her martyred President, 
Lincoln. For it was on Good Friday, appropriately enough, that 
he fell a victim to frenzied resentment, and Easter Day was 
turned to universal mourning. He being dead yet speaketh, and 
his country has proved true to his example. If any one can 
know the difficulties his successor in leadership has had to contend 
with, he knows them, for he had a weary lot ere that rosponsi- 
bility which he carried through with patient strength was violently 
wrested from him and he found rest. One must needs think of 
Lincoln to-day. 

The one who thus recalls him, half-a-century later, was a child 
of ten when the tragedy occurred. She had never known anything 
elso but war, with its intense and vivid interests, its sharp effects of 
pain and pride: known them as a child does, when intelligent and 
allowed to enter into things, not wholly comprehending but laying 
up in memory stores of matter to think and feel about later on. 
With the keen partisanship of childhood, she had espoused the 
cause of and adored the President; thus his violent death at the 
moment of triumph made an indelible impression. It was, of 
course, the family attitude towards both cause and leader, and yet 
that attitude was evolutionary, and there had been a time when 
the father, at least, had been inclined to “ side with the South,” 
which, as all now admit, had something to say for itself, leaving 
aside the question of slavery. As for that, tho father, partly 
Southern by descent, had been before the war, if not actually a 
pro-slavery man, yet certainly not an abolitionist. That word and 
the people called by it were anathema for some time after the war 
began. Uncle Tom's Cabin was a book that had not been allowed 
to enter the house. A year or so spent at an impressionable age 
among Southern slave-owning relations in South Carolina had 
shown “ the institution” in its most pleasing and attractive light ; 
he had returned North with a fund of amusing stories, the accom- 
plishment (rare in those days in Ohio) of being able to sing plantation 
ditties to the guitar, and a secret obsession in favour of a life that 
contrasted in its ease and social dignity with the hardiness and 
simplicity of the North. But war has a revealing and sifting 
power ; as the struggle proceeded, so did a mind that unhesitatingly 
stood by the Union find reasons for its choice. And out of that 
pleasant mirage of the patriarchal scene he had been wont to recall 
with pleasure dawned a fact, a cruel fact he had always striven to 
forget, of one day seeing a young negress dragged, screaming and 
resisting, to the whipping-post. He had then been persuaded to 
believe that the discipline was necessary for such “ children” 
when they deserved it, and that this girl was meeting her deserts ; 
but the incident had persisted in sticking in his memory, and now 
made him think to some purpose. Southern relatives, now refugees, 
were welcomed and entertained, and it was then that the Law and 
the Gospel were heard contending and a broad line of demarcation 
ecognized by one shrewd, interested young listener. But for that 
family the way was ever towards the light, Lincoln-wards. Eman- 
cipation was a side-issue of the war; but so is many a great revo- 
lutionary epoch born from struggles of less humanitarian interests. 








So the tide rose, gathering great changes in its flood, and Richmond 
fell, and with it the cause of the South. April 9th was the day of 
surrender, and the country set about arranging for the due 
celebration of the victory. Easter Eve, April 15th, was chosen 
by Ohio (and it may have been by all the States) for the 
rejoicings, but in Washington, as the world knows, there 
was to be a State performance on Good Friday night, at the 
principal theatre. The Roman Catholic and Episcopal world was 
scandalised at this, but without just cause, as far as Lincoln was 
concerned at any rate, for he did not wish to go, and yielded only 
at the entreaties of his wife, who knew it was expected of him. 
And however much religious people in general would have preferred 
that the celebrations should be postponed until after Easter, all 
good citizens, that Saturday morning, prepared to illuminate. 
While the grandmother, a most honoured and important member 
of the family, represented it at church, the mother, the little girl, 
and the Bavarian maid were busy in the “ parlour,’ taking down 
the lace curtains, for fear of fire, and getting ready dozens of little 
wax candles for fixing on the sashes and crossbars of the long 
windows. 

It was a beautiful April morning, sunny and mild, and the 
child was joyfully expectant of the evening and of another of 
those spectacles to which the war had accustomed her. Americans 
are impelled to give utterance to their feelings in a way foreign to 
their kinsfolk across the sea, and all through the war flags had 
been much in evidence, torchlight processions had wound them- 
selves through the streets on nights of triumph, troops had left the 
city to the blare of martial music and had returned to it under 
triumphal arches. And in those days Americans sang. On summer 
evenings from every other “‘ vine’’-clad porch, or from open windows 
behind them, would issue the strains of the sentimental ballads of 
George I. Root, or patriotic choruses. This night was to witness 
the climax of utterance in sight and sound. And then into the 
busy parlour returned the grandmother in her churchgoing bonnot, 
who, sinking into a chair and throwing back her heavy Victorian 
black lace veil, showed a very white and agitated face, accounted 
for the next moment by astounding words. She spoke to her 
daughter: ‘ Ellie, the President has been shot! He can’t live!’’ 
It seemed at the same instant that the father rushed in, with an 
even more appalled face and the news: ‘ He is dead!” It is 
probable the words meant nothing to the child, but their effect on 
the elders taught her that a fissure had opened in the earth. Tho 
father had brought with him a roll of black cloth, and the hanging 
of those sombre curtains, the shutting out of that cheerful room of 
the glad light of day, did even more to fix the impression that 
tears and unwonted silence had produced. That night she was 
taken, since the promise had been made, to seo the illuminations, 
but it was a spectacle void of delight. Many, indesd, had been 
quick enough to turn their preparations into mourning, and devices 
in black and purple were seen here and there, besides the usual 
display of candles against black ground; but all along the route, 
which had been expected to shine forth with such unprecedented 
brilliancy, were great black, unlit spaces. There was no spirit ia 
the crowds, who strolled along with indifferent mien and soon 
dispersed. The child was tired, and the putting out of the candles, 
when she came home again, unaccountably depressed her. 

Next morning the glorious Easter sunshine, the coloured eggs, 
the anticipated carols, drove away the depression. But when one 
went out the streets were full of black-clad churchgoers, and heavy 
black draperies clothed the pulpit of Trinity Church, where the 
family worshipped. There had been some friction, the night before, 
between the rector and some of the vestry, who had proposed 
turning out the flowers and plants, altering the musical programme, 
and practically, indeed, eliminating Easter that year. Happily, 
better counsels prevailed, for surely Lincoln stood for resurrection. 

It was during Eastertide that the martyred President lay in state 
at Cleveland, as in Other chief cities of the Union. Regarding this 
progress opinions differed, and it was disapproved of in this family. 
Nevertheless, the grandmother, who had bocome impressed with 
the idea that it behoved the child to look upon the face of hor 
country’s deliverer, determined that it should be done. Without 
provoking any opposition by announcing her resolve, she one day 
took her for a walk, which brought them to the heart of the city, 
the Central Park. There was gathering a concourse of people, 
nearly all in mourning, and the two took their places in the throng, 
which passed on in orderly ranks to the Sarcophagus, as it was 
somewhat grandilequently called, erocted in tho park, Much 
criticism had been spent upon the building, but recollection fails 
to pasa judgment, only concerning itself with the moments that 
occurred after the stream had brought the two close to tho inner 
shrine. Curtains hungover it, and were held back while two by two 
@ certain number passed through and out by the opposite curtained 
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space. Those moments are very distinct, helped most of all, 
perhaps, by the heavy scent of the arum lilies which filled the 
enclosure. The silence was only broken by the monotonous and 
purposely subdued voice of tho official, saying to each pair in turn: 
“ Please move on as quickly as possible ’’—or words to that effect. 
On a dais stood the catafalque, which seemed stupendous cnough 
to the child, and worthy of its content. She was lifted to look fora 
second, awe-smitten, half-rcluctant and shrinking, but quite aware 
that it was a great moment for her, at the august figure on the couch, 
at the never-to-be-forgotten calm, rugged face, with its ineffable 
dignity and peace. They say that Lincoln was an ugly man, or 
“homely” to use the vernacular expression, and so he was. Of 
regular, classic beauty there was not a single trace in his countenance. 
Yet never was human face more expressive of the noblest qualities 
of mind and heart, more graven with human tenderness : — 
“As though he ever listened to the cries 
Of the goaded carth.” 

They say he lacked dignity, but in death, at least, there was kingship 
on his brow. 

Yet, with this to help her, the child grew up, afterwards, with 
the typical American forgetfulness of America’s greatest man. In the 
elamour of politics, with the disgust inspired by them, the issues 
being fought out without that nobly moderate and wise statesman 
at the helm, and showing only their seamy side to a fastidious mind, 
early feclings grew feebler. Not till many years later, from English 
appreciation and praise, most of all from the discerning pages of 
the Spectator, has she regained that recognition of him which was 
first inspired by a moment’s look upon that face with its message, 
“ It is finished.’ Not indeed till another war, greater in its range, 


great enough to bring into its forces of passionate resistance to wrong 
the nation which Lincoln brought to birth, had reopened the fount 
of feeling, did she realize what a precedent his career has furnished, 
what hopes and resolves his name evokes. B. 





A “SPECTATOR” FAD IN THE DAYS OF ADDISON. 


FYNHE following reprint of an ariicle which appeared in the 
Spectator ot July 19th, 1714, written by Addison, may be of 
interest to our readers :— 

** No vices are so incurable as those which men are apt to glory 
in. One would wonder how drunkenness should have the good luck 
to be of this number. Anacharsis, being invited to a match of 
drinking at Corinth, demanded the prize very humourously, 
because he was drunk before any of the rest of the company; for, 
says he, when we run a race, he who arrives at the goal first is 
entitled to the reward; on the contrary, in this thirsty generation, 
the honour falls upon him who carries off the greatest quantity 
ef liquor and knocks down the rest of the company. I was the 
ether day with honest Will Funnel, the West-Saxon, who was 
reckoning up how much liquor had passed through him in the 
last twenty years of his life, which, according to his computation, 
amounted to twenty-three hogsheads of October, four tun of Port, 
half a kilderkin of small beer, nineteen barrels of Cyder, and 
three glasses of Champagne; besides which he had assisted at four 
hundred bowls of punch, not to mention sips, drams, and whets 
without number. IL question not but every reader’s memory will 
suggest to him several ambitious young men who are as vain in 
this particular es Will Funnel, and can boast of as glorious 
exploits. Our modern philosophers observe, that there is a general 
decay of moisture in the globe of the earth. This they chiefly 
ascribe to the growth of vegetables, which incorporate into their 
own substance many fluid bodies that never return again to their 
former nature; but with submission, they ought to throw into 
their account those innumerable rational beings which fetch 
their nourishment chiefly out of liquids; especially when we 
consider that men, compared with their fellow creatures, drink 
much more than comes to their share. But however highly this 
tribe of people may think of themselves, a drunken man is a 
greater monster than any that is to be found among all the 
ereatures which God has made; as indeed there is no character 
which appears more despicable and deformed, in the eyes of all 
reasonable persons, than that of a drunkard. Bonosus, one of 
our own countrymen, who was addicted to this vice, having set 
up for a share in the Roman Empire, and being defeated in a 
great battle, hanged himself. When he was seen by the army in 
this melancholy situation, notwithstanding he had behaved him- 
self very bravely, the common jest was that the thing they saw 
hanging upon the tree before them was not a man but a bottle. 
This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the body, and 
fortune of the person who is devoted to it. In regard to the mind, 
it first of all discovers every flaw in it. The sober man, by the 
strength of reason, may keep under and subdue every vice or folly 
to which he is most inclined; but wine makes every latent seed 
sprout up in the soul and shew itself; it gives fury to the passions, 
and force to those objects which are apt to produce them. When 
a young fellow complained to an old philosopher that his wife 
was not handsome; ‘Put less water in your wine,’ says the 
Philosopher, ‘ and you will quickly make her so.’ Wine heightens 
indifference into love; love into jealousy; and jealousy into mad- 
ness. It often turns the good-natured man into an idiot, and the 
eholeric into an assassin. It gives bitterness to resentment, it 
makes vanity insupportable, and displays every little spot of the 
soul in its utmost deformity. Nor does this vice only betray the 
hidde» faults of a man, and shew them in the most odious colours, 





i 
but often oceasions faults to which he is not naturally subject, 
There is more of turn than of truth in a saying of Seneca: that 
drunkenness does not produce, but discovers faults. Common 
experience teaches us the contrary. Wine throws a man out of 
himself, and infuses qualities into the mind which she is 
stranger to in her sober moments. The person you converse with 
after the third bottle, is not the same man who at first sat down 
at table with you. Upon this maxim is founded one of the 
prettiest sayings I ever met with, which is ascribed to Publius 
Syrus, ‘Qui ebrium ludificat, laedit absentem; ’—‘ He who jests 
upon a man that is drunk, injures the absent.’ Thus does drunken. 
ness act in a direct contradiction to reason, whose business it js 
to clear the mind of every vice which is crept into it, and to guard 
it against all the approaches of any that endeavours to make its 
entrance. But besides these ill effects which this vice produces 
in the person who is actually under its dominions, it has also a 
bad influence on the mind, even in its sober moments, as it insen. 
sibly weakens the understanding, impairs the memory, and makes 
those faults habitual which are produced by frequent excesses. 
I should now proceed to shew the ill effects which this vice has on 
the bodies and fortunes of men; but these I shall reserve for the 
subject of some future paper.” 








FOOD SHORTAGE AND PROHIBITION. 
Subscriptions should be addressed to THE “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. The letters “ D. G.” 
should be clearly written on the envelope. Cheques should be 
made payable to the “ Spectator” and crossed “‘ Barclay & Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, Spectator ‘ D. Account.” The following 
subscriptions have been received :— 


Brought forward, £2,029 6s. 6d.; ‘ Epimetheus,” £1 1s.; Mrs. Knowles, 2s. ¢d.- 
Ww. Stephens, £1; Mr. and Mrs. Dodd, £3 9s.; Mrs. Wood, 2s. 6d.; L. L., ¢1° 
Anonymous, 5s.; 2nd Lieut. h. Ross, £1; A. J. H. Carlill, £50; Lady ren) 
Roberts, £3 3s. otal, £2,090 9s. 6d. : TT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) — 

VICTUALLING THE NATION. 
[To ‘tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—“ The individual when encouraged, or even merely left 
alone, will do great things. If discouraged or driven too hard, he 
simply throws up his hands in despair and does nothing but lay 
up his talent in a napkin ” (Spectator, April 7th). I have read the 
article on the above subject several times, and with increasing 
interest and appreciation of its wisdom. It is not the wisdom 
of the Government! In early January the President of the 
Board of Agriculture publicly promised that no potatoes of the 
1917 Jersey crop should be commandeered or “ fixed-nriced ”; in 
March, when the Jersey farmer had planted every 
acre, the War Office sent down an A.S.C. Colonel, and he is 
reported to have told the farmers that unless half the crop were 
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available 


| sold to the War Office at £8 10s. per ton they could not expect 


transport for the remainder of the crop! The whole crop is fifty 
to sixty thousand tons, deliverable from the end of May to middle 
July, a period when there will be practically no other potatoes on 
sale. The Government could have bought (and can still buy) the 
whole crop at cost price, plus a percentage, but prefer to allow 
one great Department to amuse itself by ignoring the pledged 
word of another great Department, to allow the farmer to be 
erushed, and to sanction a ‘contract’? obtained in a manner 
about which the least said the better. Farm land in Jersey renis 
at from £12 to £17 per acre, fertilizers are very expensive (sul- 
phate of copper for spraying is £58 per ton), and there is little 
labour of any kind. ‘lo place the produce of one acre on the 
transport will not cost less than £70, and in an average year an 
aere will not produce more, and possibly much less, than eight 
tons of “ware.” Produce of one acre, £68; cost of ditto, £70. 
“* Here is a wonderful opportunity for you to make a fortune out of 
potatoes. This is what we are going to do for you” (Spectator, 
April 7th); but the War Office says: ‘‘ Give your time, your 
money, your thought, work early and late, and at the very best 
you need not lose more than 40s. per acre. If the crop is not a 
gocd one, you can turn to Job, chap. i., verses 20 and 21, and take 
his words to heart.’’—I am, Sir, &c., Berream G. Fate. 
House of Commons. 





A GRAND VICTUALLER TO THE NATION. 
(To tHe Eprror og tHe “ Specrator.’’j 
Sir,—The article under the above heading in your jssue of the 
24th ult. is ef great interest to me as a Quartermaster “ in the 
Field.” Two articles of food you mention would be of great service 
to the Armies and effect economies where greatly needed at home. 
Firstly, an issue to the troops of salted herrings in lieu of bacon 
two days in each week would be greatly appreciated. Secondly, an 
issue of rice in lieu of potatoes would be of great assistance. We 
occasionally get a sack of rice for a battalion, but could do with 
much more. We use it in three ways: (a) making the. ordinary 
milk puddings; (b) boiling it and using it as a vegetable—and it 
is very much liked in this form; (c) making curried stews, a 
very favourite meal with both officers and men. I have been out 
here for about seventeen months—half the time in the trenches 
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and half as Quartermaster—and your journal has made many a 
lonely hour enjoyable by contemplation of your “fads.” May 
the “Grand Victualler” fad be as successful as the others!—I 


am, Sir, &c., Qvarter BLoge. 





WHY NOT BEER RATIONS? 
{To tae Epiros or tHe “ Specraron.’’] 
Sir.—I know you are all against the waste of good food by turning 
it into poisonous alcohol. But you have a pretty big crowd up 
against you, among whom are some perfectly sincere but mis- 
guided folk who actually think that alcohol is necessary to their 
well-being. The fair course, very manifestly, is to put us all on a 
ration, and in that ration make it permissible to take up, instead 
ef food, an equivalent ration of beer or alcohol. Find out 
exactly the equivalent in corn or sugar, &c., of a unit of beer 
or alcohol, and let that be taken up in lieu of, and not, as at 
present, in addition to, the ration of corn and sugar, &c. I guess 
they’d soon start thinking out the thing for themselves then.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. M. Fraser, Lieut.-Commander, R.N. 
Junior Naval and Military Club, 96 Piccadilly, W. 





THE HIDDEN HAND. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 

Siz,—Tho subjoined passages from Mr. W. Straker’s monthly 
circular to the Northumberland miners, as reported in a New- 
castle paper, will interest your readers. How are they to be 
reconciled with the statements made by Mr. Turner, the Trade 
Unions’ representative at the recent deputation to Mr. Lloyd 
George?—I am, Sir, &e., a 

“In his monthly circular to the Northumberland miners, 
Mr. W. Straker discusses the question ‘ Bread or Beer—Which?’ 
He says that while they were urged to cultivate every bit of 
spare land that could be got, hold of, there were millions of 
acres used for the production of drink. During tke year ended 
September, 1916, 65,000,000 bushels of grain were destroyed by 
the drink trade, and during that time the price of bread was 
going up by leaps and bounds. Had the Government stopped 
this destruction and thrown all the grain upon the food market 
the extraordinary rise in bread prices would never have taken 
place. Mr. Straker goes on to speak of the quantity of sugar, 
maize and barley used in the reduced quantity of beer now 
brewed, and asks in the name of common sense why the Govern- 
ment allows this waste? Continuing, Mr. Straker remarks :— 
‘We have a right to ask: “Of what is the Government afraid 
that it does not stop this enemy in our midst, which joins hands 
with the German submarines in its attempt to defeat this 
country by starvation? ” We have been told that it is afraid 
the working men would resist prohibition. That might be true 
in times of peace, and even in times of war, were our foodstuffs 
not threatened; but to suggest that the working men, when faced 
with am imperative choice, such as we are now faced with, 
between bread and beer, will choose beer, is such a _ reflec- 
tion on the character and intelligence of working men that, 
as one, I repudiate the slander. The great majority of working 
men like a glass of beer or whisky, and some of them sometimes 
take more than is good for them; but, make no mistake, when 
the pinch of hunger comes, and wives and children have to go 
short of food, beer will have to go without any question what- 
ever. The obstacle is not the working men. Have we not been 
called upon to make far greater sacrifices than this? And have 
we not made these sacrifices in order to come successfully through 
the national struggle? .. The hand that grips the throat 
of the Government is the fist of gold. There is money in it. 
The drink trade has made and unmade governments in the 
past, and the present Government is afraid of it. Perish the 
food of the people providing the dividend of the brewer remains. 
Thousands of small businesses have been destroyed without any 
compensation, and the owners themselves compelled to give their 
lives in the service of the nation. These businesses helped to 
build up and strengthen the nation, while this drink business 
weakens and destroys. Still it has got to be preserved, and why? 
Because there is money in it. I have not written the foregoing 
as a temperance lecture. I have written on this subject because 
we have got to choose whether we will have bread or beer—we 
cannot have both. I ask every one of our members to inform 
themselves on this question. 








It is too urgent for delay. I do | 


not want to alarm you too much, but the position is far too | 


serious for us to neglect to do everything possible to meet it. 
Moreover, to bury our heads in the sands of ignorance as to the 
real position we are drifting into, if the war continues much 
longer, will not help us to victory.’ ” 

[We fear there can be no possibility of doubt that Mr. Straker 
is wrong, and that it is the Trade Unions and not the Trade which 
have insisted that the public-houses shall continue during the war 
to lure the people from national work, and that the food which 
may be needed to keep our children from dying shall be destroyed 
by being turned into Beer. If our readers will consult the reports 
of the deputation to Mr. Lloyd George, they will see that it is 
impossible any longer to doubt that it is the Labour organizations, 
and they alone, who have vetoed War-Time Prohibition.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] — 
POLITICIANS AND FOOD PRICES. 

(To tar Eprtor or tHe “ Spectator.’'] 

Str,—I was very glad to read your article under this heading, 
and especially your remarks on the laws of supply and demand. 














Not being satisfied with the potato muddle, Lord Devonport has 
turned his attention, amongst other things, to tea, and another 
fiasco is on the tapis. When he took this in hand tea could be 
bought by the public at 2s. per pound. There has been no better- 
managed or cleaner trade than the tea trade. ‘here had been no 
speculation or profiteering going on, and the suggestions made to 
the contrary were devoid of truth. The Food Controller, however, 
urged, he said, by the Cabinet, summoned deputations of the 
three branches of the trade in order to ensure, he said, tea for 
the public at 2s. a pound. After many conferences and veiled 
threats producers agreed to allow forty per cent. of their imports 
to be taken over at a shilling per pound. At the same time a 
limitation of exports from India and Ceylon was announced. So 
on the one hand steps are taken to restrict production and a 
consequent rise in the cost of production is in sight, whilst on 
the other hand there is a selling-price enforced for forty per 
cent, of the crop, which must bring about a rise in the price of 
the remaining sixty per cent. The original idea of a 2s. price for 
the public was rapidly thrown to the winds, and the arrangement 
made with the producers was on the basis of a 2s. 2d. minimum 
figure, but now we are told this is to be raised to 2s. 4d. The 
result of it all is the complete disorganization of both the pro- 
ducers’ and retailers’ businesses, and for the public a minimum 
price of 2s. 4d., or fourpence more per pound than that prior to 
the Food Controller’s intervention !—I am, Sir, &c., J.E. A. 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 


“* Specrator.’’] 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS AND 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE 
Sir,—I am glad to see you, in your issue of March 31st, urging 
the utilization of our Public School boys. I have already written 
to the daily Press to the same purpose. I doubt if many people 
who have not visited a Public School recently would realize what 
a strong, lusty lot of fellows are to be found there—thousands of 
them throughout the country. Particularly should one see them 
as they are stripped, say, for football. An immense number of 
duties in agriculture and the timber industry are well within 
their powers. An eminent physician to whom I spoke on the 
matter suggested that if body-weights were carefully taken 
weekly, those who were not thriving under the work would be at 
once discovered, and could be put on lighter duties. Indeed, we 
have some actual experience to go upon in the matter, as large 
numbers of these boys were employed in work of the nature 
suggested last summer, and I believe parents were delighted with 
the improvement in their boys’ physique exhibited on their return 
from the work. Their masters would be with them—men who are 
experts as to lads’ physical capacities and in the general “‘ looking 
after ’ them. Particularly noteworthy is it that this labour is 
already organized, the boys being already a coherent disciplined 
body formed into Cadet Corps and under their respective school 
staffs. The scheme would incidentally utilize for our most pressing 
needs the services of the schoolmasters. Many would be capable 
of active work with the boys; those who were not could help in 
the work of organization and supervision. 

As regards their education, at least it would not suffer as much 
as in the case of the slightly older boys, who as it is have. te 
undertake military duties at an age when they would in normal 
times be either still at school or the University, or studying law, 
medicine, or engineering, &c. Indeed, I use the word 
‘education ” in its narrowest sense, for, taking a broader out- 
look, if we remember that these lads comprise those who are at 
once our future landowners and legislators, the future leaders 
in those industries which are destined forthwith to become of 
first national importance—viz., agriculture and forestry—would 
it not be positively an immense educational gain that these lads 
should have some direct practical experience in the work 
indicated? The analogy of the training of naval and military 
officers supports this view; e.g., every Army cadet has to undergo 
a course of training in the actual work of the private soldier 
before being commissioned. The scheme may be drastic, but the 
shortage of labour is a matter of the most extreme gravity, to 
ease which, and to shorten the war, drastic measures are needed. 
Here is an immense reservoir of labour, intelligent, enthusiastic, 
physically capable.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Forses-'TownsHenp, 

Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 2. 





(To tHe Epvtrok or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It may interest readers of an article in your issue of March 
3ist to know that the first suggestion contained in it has already 
been adopted, and will be carried out next term in many Public 
Schools. Boys who volunteer for this work are to be organized in 
squads, each in charge of a master, and they will be prepared to 
go at short notice to a centre within easy distance of the school. 
Here they will be suitably bearded and will go to their work in 
smaller parties on bicycles. Each squad will work on the land for 
a fortnight and then return to school till it is needed again. 
Smaller squads will be ready «s before to work on farms close to 


the school. During August and September many parties of 


schoolboys will be at work at the harvest and in lumber camps. 
The Director-General of National Service, who was already con- 
sidering schemes for utilizing schoolboy labour, has accepted the 
offer of the Cavendish Association to place its organization at his 
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disposal, and the arrangements will be carried out by a National 
Service Committee containing representatives of the Cavendish 
Association, and of other organizations desiring to offer assist- 
ance in providing labour on the Jand during holiday time. The 
erganization of the work has been undertaken by this Committee 
at the request of the Director-General of National Service. What 
will be the extent of the demand for the boys cannot at present 
be determined. But we hope that a considerable and a very 
willing reinforcement of labour will be ready by the middle of 
May.—We are, Sir, &c., 

A. A. Davip (Rugby). 

A. P. Cuartes, Secretary Cavendish Association. 

Cavendish Association, 8a New Cavendish Street, W. 1. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—-I have read your article on “ Boy-Power and Soldier- 
Power ” in your issue of March 31st with much interest, and I 
venture to make a suggestion which 1 think will meet some of 
the objections to your scheme. Sir Frederick Treves, in his 
admirable book on Physical Education, has a section devoted to 
the mental and moral effects of exercise in which he says that 
-“ moderate, regular, and systematic exercise, by stimulating the 
eirculation of the body, improves also the circulation of the brain, 
and is therefore an aid to cerebral movements. It improves the 
health and physical strength, and so increases the capability of 
the individual for mental work and for the physical strain 
incident upon mental concentration.”” The following experiment 
is quoted as having an important bearing on this subject :— 

“Mr. Charles Paget, at one time M.P. for Nottingham, tried 
in the village school on his estate at Ruddington a very interesting 
experiment. He was not satistied with the general progress made 
by the boys, and he provided for them a large garden. The school 
was then divided into two sections, one of which was kept to the 
erdinary school work for the ordinary hours, the other for the 
half of these hours only, the rest of the school time being devoted 
to work in the garden. At the end of the term the half-time or 
gardening boys had excelled the others in every respect—in 
conduct, in diligence, and in the results of study.” 

My suggestion is that in our Public Schools the boys should 
all be half-timers, one half working on the land in the first half 
ef the day and the other half in the second, and the remainder 
of their time being devoted to their studies in school. In this 
way their “literary” education would not be neglected. The 
boys would gain in health and they would have helped their 
eountry in this great national crisis. The same plan on a lesser 
scale might be applied to our elementary schools, and as it 
succeeded so well in Nottingham it would probably be equally 
suceessful in other parts of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Carlisle. Henry Barnes, M.D. 





{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The writer of the article on Boy-Power in your number for 
March 3ist seems to have heard little or nothing of the ways in 
which Public School boys have “ sacrificed ease in the service of 
the nation” and “learnt what field labour is really like.’ Here 
are some facts. Last summer three schools (probably a great 
many more than three) sent out boys every afternoon to help with 
the hay of the neighbouring farmers. From one of them two 
hundred boys did three and a half hours’ work each during July. 
In the summer holidays five schools sent boys to timber camps to 
fell, lop, and trim trees for various uses. In one case the school 
kept the camp going for six weeks with an average of fifty boys 
working. In these Easter holidays two schools have billeted boys 
in a district where the farmers need help, and much help is being 
given individually too. I know of these cases, but there must be 
many others of which I have not heard. I enclose my card and 
the names of the schools.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Pustic Scnoot Master. 





THE WASTE-PAPER PHOENIX. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,-—The enclosed paper will show the preparation made for the 
pyre in a sub-Metropolitan borough and urban district. The 
eollections are being made by the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 
They will, it is hoped, be supplemented for special classes of 
valuable refuse by the Salvation Army and volunteers. The 
echeme, you will observe, goes beyond the utilization of paper. 
Other descriptions of household waste are, for national purposes, 
more important, and there is a manifest economy of effort in 
employing one ageney. Nor is this the limit of our aim. We 
shall use every incidental opportunity of interesting all classes 
o? our local community by conversation, classes, and other 
unpretentious means, in the principles of patriotic thrift and 
self-denial, including such subjects as economic dietetics and 
cookery, cultivation of all available land, the release to the utmost 
of all forms of domestic labour for National Service, abstention 
from personal indulgences which make undue demands on the 
work of others. We wish well to the “ Food Control Campaign,” 
which Lord Devonport is asking Local Authorities to undertake. 
But long experience of propagandist methods satisfies us that far 
more good is done by reliance on persistent quiet appeal to the 
individual intelligence and conscience than by extravagant 











advertising display or even enthusiastic mass meetings.—I am, 
Sir, &c., RICHARDSON Evays, 
The Keir, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 19. 


“* Wispiepon & Merton Parer Savinc & War Tarirt Conrerence. 


With the sanction and active sympathy of the Mayor of 
Wimbledon and the Chairman of the District Council of Merton 
and Morden, a Committee which includes the Scout-masters of 
the district, representatives of the Girl Guides, the chief officers 
of these bodies, and some residents who are personally concerned 
in the work, has organized a system for collecting regularly jp 
every part of the district waste-paper and all other kinds of 
valuable refuse. Every householder can play a part in helping 
the nation, and, in particular, in coping with the Submarine 
menace, by saving every useful scrap and making them over to 
the Collectors when they call. By increasing the home supply, 
in this way, they will set free cargo space in merchant vessels for 
the importation of food and other necessaries which must come 
from abroad. The money value of these things—which from the 
household point of view are mere refuse—is considerable, and the 
proceeds will be divided by the Committee among the various 
local War Funds; for example, the Red Cross, the Belgian 
Refugees, the War Workers’ Depot, the Ridgway Papier Maché 
Splint Depot, the League of Mercy, for the support of Hospitals, 
the East Surrey Regiment Comforts Fund. The descriptions at 
present in request are waste-paper of all kinds, bottles of all 
kinds, jars, brass, copper, zinc, lead, and other metals, disused 


electric light bulbs (very valuable), leather, twine and cord. No. 


sorting is necessary for these articles. The making of Papier 
Maché Splints—one of the greatest possible surgical comforts to 
our Wounded Soldiers—requires an endless supply of cardboard, 
in pieces not less than 18 inches in length, of sugar and other 
grocery bags made of thick and other non-glossy paper, and of 
leather of any thickness, colour, and size. These articles ought te 
be kept apart with careful regard to absolute cleanliness ang 
delivered if possible in paper-covered parcels. Fat, grease, and 
bones are much needed as a source of glycerine for the prepara- 
tion of explosives by the Munitions Department. Food scraps can 
be converted into feeding stuff for pigs and poultry. It is possible 
that a special plant may soon be installed here for this purpose. 
Clean rags and woven fabrics are also in demand. You will at 
once understand that these two kinds of refuse cannot be included 
in the general collection. But if you will kindly let me know if 
and when you have any to place at our disposal, arrangements 
can, I hope, be made to call for your stock without undue delay.” 





[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.'’] 
Sir,—I was much interested in the article which appeared in 
your columns on March 3lst on the important question of con- 
serving all paper waste for remanufacturing purposes. ‘There is 
no doubt that every week will show this matter is of the utmost 
urgency to the nation, The explanation of the low prices apparently 
obtained by the Swansea Borough Authority probably lies in the 
fact that the waste was disposed of direct to the mill in an 
unsorted and unbaled condition. It is much wiser to have the 
waste disposed of by some paper stock merchant or broker, who 
can undertake the necessary sorting, grading, and packing of the 
paper. The last process is generally done by hydraulic power. 
Naturally the paper manufacturer will give a much better price 
if he receives the goods properly sorted into ihe various grades, 
and press-packed into bales for easy handling. ‘There are several 
firms who undertake this class of business, and City Councils and 
Urban Authorities entertaining the scheme outlined in your 
columns would do well to get into touch with one or other of them. 
I believe one of the largest firms dealing in this class of business 
is that of S. Lendrum and Co., St. Katherine’s Way, Tower 
Bridge, London, F. Unless I am mistaken, they also have 
branches at Manchester and Glasgow, and maybe in other large 
centres.—I am, Sir, &c., Frep E. Lowry. 
Cotton Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 





GEOFFREY LUPTON. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectrator.’’] 

Sir,—News has come to hand that on February 17th Geoffrey 
Lupton, private in the Royal Fusiliers, was killed at the front, 
aged twenty-three. This information will mean nothing to the 
immense majority of those who read it, save that one more young 
life has sacrificed itself to the great cause. But to those who 
knew Geoffrey Lupton his death epitomizes the tragedy and the 
heroism of the war. Can you find room for a brief note about 
him from one who has followed with affectionate interest, from 
the beginning, his all too short career? 

He came from a prosperous and cultured home in the North of 
England. At his preparatory school he manifested exceptional 
abilities, and on proceeding to the Leys at Cambridge he more 
than maintained his reputation. Tis masters there say that he 
was one of the most brilliant classical scholars that they have 
ever had under their tuition. He carried off countless prizes, won 
an open scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, and had 
already secured a First Class in the Classical Tripos when the 
eall of the war came. He at once applied for a commission, but 
was rejected—no less than four times in all—on account of 
defective sight. His father writes: ‘* He could easily have 
escaped military service if he had been willing to take advantage 
ot this defect, but he did not rest until he had sueceeded in getting 
accepted as a private.”” No one will ever know the sacrifice this 
entailed; for he was essentially the quiet and retiring scholar, 
happiest among his books, shunning publicity and loathing war. 
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Nevertheless, he felt that he had to go. He went, and he has 
been called upon to make the supreme offering. His work at the 
front was done with the same thoroughness and devotion as 
marked all that he undertook. It had brought him warm praise 
from. his Colonel and a recommendation for a commission. To 
all who knew Geoffrey Lupton his curtailed life will seem to have 
the completeness of the eternal, and such perfection of develop- 
ment as is evident, irrespective of length of days, in the careers 
of martyrs and saints. I write this note in the hope that even 
so scanty a record of his life and death may be an inspiration 
to many, even though he must remain to them but a name.— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. J. C. Hearnsnaw. 
King’s College, London, W.C. 





A CIGAR IN A TIGHT PLACE, 

(To THE Epitror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sim,—Whyte-Melville was not alone in having recourse to tobacco 
“when he faced a difficult country.” I was told by a trooper of 
the 3rd Light Dragoons, as they were in the Crimea, who rode in 
“The Balaclava Charge,” starting alongside Lord George Paget, 


the leader of two regiments following in support of Lord 
Cardigan, that “ kis Lordship went in smoking a big cigar.” He 


naively added, “‘ quite contrary to regulations.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Stonehanger, Salcombe, S. Devon. LioneL B. WELLS. 
[Some “ curious impertinents ”’ believe that the virtue is not in 

the cigar, but in the act of sucking. Sucking raises the blocd- 

pressure, and so gives a sense of well-being. Hence gum-chewing. 

The desire to suck something when one is engaged in deep 

thought, or taking action that calls for great concentration 

of mind, must have been noticed by many people. In battle 

Marshal Saxe always sucked a lead bullet! Hence also tobacco- 

chewing and baby-soothers. Sir Thomas Browne would probably 

have said that we commemorated our nativities by the act of 
suction. What ‘My Father” in Tristram Shandy would have 
had to say on the subject we tremble to think. In any case, gum- 
sucking has come to stay. Our troops are taking to it already, 
and our alliance with America will make it virtually compulsory. 
-Ep. Spectator.] 
“MRS. WHYTE-MELVILLE'S CARRIAGE STOPS THE WAY!” 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 
Sir,—Your article on “ Our Friend the Horse,”’ alluding as it 
does to our great sportsman-author Whyte-Melville, reminds me 
of a story he used to tell concerning horse sagacity which may 
amuse your readers. On one occasion the hunter upon which he 
had depended for his last hunt of the season failed him the 
morning of the hunt. Determined not to be disappointed of his 
hunt as well as of his hunter, he ordered one of his wife’s 
earriage-horses to be brought as a substitute. The carriage- 
horse floundered in the first ditch, and neither threats nor 
flattery on Whyte-Melville’s part could persuade him to move. 

At last a happy thought struck Whyte-Melville, and he shouted 

out in stentorian tones: “‘ Mrs. Whyte-Melville’s carriage stops 

the way! ’’ Whereupon the old horse cocked his ears, got up, 
trotted gaily onwards, and performed his amateur duties during 
the rest of the day entirely to his rider’s satisfaction.—I am, 

Sir, &c., C. M. D. 





TENNYSON AS PROPHET. . 
[To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Sprectator.’’] 
Sir,—You may think the following lines remarkable as a fore- 
cast :— 
“ Gigantie daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood, 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood? 
Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
And let thy broadsides roar with ours, 
Hands all round! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound! 
To our great kinsman of the West, my friends, 
And the great name of England round and round. 





Arise our strong Atlantic sons, 
When war against our freedom springs! | 
© speak to Europe through your guns! 





They can be understood by kings. 

You must not mix our Queen with those 

That wish to keep their people fools: 

Our freedom’s foemen are her foes, 

She comprehends the race she rules. 

Hands all round! 

God the tyrant’s cause confound! 

To our dear kinsmen of the West, my friends 

And the great cause of freedom round and round.” 

—Hands All Round (1852). 
H. C., 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
{To tse Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
8ir,—Permit me to say how strongly the British Constitution 
Association has upheld the need of Proportional Representation. 


| Roman historian. 


| 


The decay of the influence of Parliament has been largely due to 
the limitation of it to those who accept party programmes 
entire. The exclusion of some most capable men who venture to 
think for themselves has been a scandal. If a moderate opening 
for genuine opinion is not provided—as now proposed—there may 
come a revolution against the whole of the Trebitsch system of 
unknown nominees, and members pledged to whatever a party 
leader may propose. At present no House of Commons has 
represented more than two-thirds of the votes actually cast, and 
sometimes not even a half. Proportional Representation will give 
something more like a representative Assembly.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. M. Furnpvers Perrig, 
President of the British Constitution Association, 
8 Well Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





POETRY. 





EUTHANASY, 
Prince AzRaeL, wan Azrael, 
The ghastly Cavalier, 
To view this battle-field of earth 
On his pale horse drew near. 
Ah! never since our world had birth 
More terrible his spear! 


Amid the dying and the dead 
His path has alway lain; 

Then wherefore doth he vail his head 
Before these newly slain? 

It cannot be that Angel dread 
Is touched by human pain! 


* Naught ever saw I like to this,” 


The bloodless horseman cried, 
*“* No hero death-bed like to this 
In all my age-long ride; 
Oh! never men so died, I wis, 
Since men have lived and died. 


All shrank from me, all fled from me, 
Save wretches in despair; 

I followed with a hunter’s glee 
Or slew them unaware; 

But these! They smile and run to me, 
As though my face were fair.” 


He turned him to a new-born ghost, 
‘What miracle is here, 

That I, whom men have feared the most, 
From thee should have no fear? 

For youth was thine, and well thou know’st 
How life in youth is dear.” 


“ Yea! dear was life, thou bitter king,” 
The proud glad ghost replied, 

“* We perished in our morn of spring, 
Youth’s garland cast aside; 

But there was yet a dearer thing, 
"I'was that for which we died.” 


R. H. Law. 


BOOKS. 


—— 

A STOIC.* 
Or Stoics in the modern sense there are millions just now. 
men in the Somme trenches and on the North Sea endure discomfort 
and peril as uncomplainingly as :ny pagan philosopher. Many a 
soldier, crouching days and nights in a wet shell-hole under ceaseless 
fire, has cause to envy Diogenes in his tub, not to say Epictetus in his 
The time is not unpropitious, then, 





Our brave 


crowded lecture-room at Nicopolis. 
for the appearance of this admirable new translation of all that survives 
of the iscourses of Epictetus. Before the war our generation was 
unconsciously practising the more attractive ;recepts of Epieurus. 
In these sterner days the severity of Epictetus accords with the prevailing 
Outside Christianity, there is nothing finer than his doctrine of 
The sage himself, 


mood, 
self-control and of indifference to material things. 
too, is profoundly interesting. He talks, not as the learned dialectician 
to his scholars, but as a man of experience to the youths whom he wants 
to guide and help in the adventure of life. He does not offer sustained 
philosophic argument in the manner of the Platonic dialogues, but 
enforecs a few main principles over and over again with a boundless 
flow of humour, anecdote, and satire that must have kept the lecture- 
room in a roar. It is true that all we know of Epictetus’s lectures comes 


| from the notes taken and published by his admiring pupil Arrian, the 


Yet this version, if obviously incomplete, proves 
that a Stoic was by no means a dull fellow, and that the schools of 
philosophy frequented by the young men of Greece and Rome were, or 
might be, entertaining as well as edifying. On both counts Epictetus 
des rves to be read. 


The Discourses and Manual. Translated, with Introduetion and 


© Epictetus: y 
2 vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, (Ss. Gd. 


Notes, by P, LE. Matheson: 
net each.] 
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He who despised the pomps and vanities of the world was of humble 
origin, lame of body, and poor in purse. Cynics may question whether 
the Stoicism of Seneca, the statesman and courtier, or of Marcus Aurelius, 
the Emperor, was more than a literary pose. But Epictetus, brought 
from his native Phrygia to Rome as a slave in the household of one of 
Nero’s freedmen, cultivated reason for its own sake. He obtained his 
fre-dom and made a name for himself by his lectures, first in Rome and 
then at the new city in Epirus which Augustus had founded as a 
memorial of his victory off the neighbouring promontory of Actium. 
He is said to have known Hadrian well, but he was no sycophant. In 
an age of absolute monarchy, he dared to ridicule the subservient Court 
and the office-seekers, and to suggest that Caesar himself was not exempt 
from human frailty. Referring to Trajan after his conquest of Dacia 
he said, for example :— 

“Caesar stems to provide us with profound peace: there are no 

wars nor battles any more, no great bands of robbers and pirates; we 
are able to travel by land at every season, and to sail from sunrise to 
sunset. Can hoe then provide us also with peace from fever, from ship- 
wreck, from fire or earthquake or thunderbolt ? Go to, can he give us 
peace from love ? He cannot. From mourning? He cannot. From 
envy? No! he cannot give us peace from any of them. But the 
as of philosophers promises to give us peace from these troubles 
also, 
“No ono really fears Caesar himself,” he said at another time ; “ men 
fear death, exile, deprivation of property, prison, disfranchiscment. 
Nor does any one love Caesar, unless he has great merit ; we love wealth, 
the tribunate, the praetorship, the consulship.” In another discourse 
he mocks at the unhappiness of the man who is “Caesar's friend.” 
He does not sleep better or dine more agreeably than before. “If he 
is not invited [to the palace], he is distressed, and if he is invited, he 
dines as a slave with his lord, anxious all the while for fear he should say 
or do something foolish.” He makes fun of an official who, on his way 
to Rome to seek advancement, puts in at Nicopolis and calls on the 
philosopher. Epictetus offers him no practical advice, as the Stoic 
doctrine is not to be acquired in an idle hour. He pictures the man as 
going away grumbling: ‘I met Epictetus; it was like mecting a stone 
or a statue. . . . Epictetus was nothing; he talked bad Greck, out- 
landish stuff.” He illustrates an argument with the “good answer 
that the lady made who wished to send the shipload of supplies to 
Gratilla in exile, when one said: ‘ Domitian will take them away’ : 
“I would rather,’ she said, ‘that Domitian should take them away 
than that I should not send them.’” The answer, by the way, should 
reassure any people who have hesitated to send parcels to our prisoners 
for fear lest the Germans should steal them. For Epictetus it was 
perilously near being lése-majesté, for Domitian distrusted philosophers, 
and had, indeed, expelled him and the rest from Rome. Epictetus 
hoids up Agrippinus as an example :— 

“ News was brought him: ‘ Your trial is on in the Senate!’ ‘Good 
luck to it, but the fifth hour is come ’—this was the hour when he used 
to take his exercise and have a cold bath—‘let us go and take exercise.’ 
When he had taken his exercise, they came and told him, ‘ You are 
condemned.’ ‘Exile or death?’ he asked. ‘Exile. ‘And my 
property ?’ ‘It is not confiscated.’ ‘ Well then, let us go to Aricia 
and dine.’ ” 

This, for Epictetus, is the attitude of the true philosopher whom Caesar 
condemns. 

The burden of his discourses is the importance of preserving the 
freedom of the will, so that a man may not depend for his peace of mind 
on the things of this world. “* What God wills, he [the Stoic] may will 
too, and what God wills not, he may not will either.” The mind of 
man is free; his body, his family, his possessions, are “ subject to the 
revolutions of the universe” and must be given up without a murmur 
if that is the Divine will. In this great City of the Universe “ there is 
a Master of the House who assigns each thing its place.” And again: 
* Life is a soldier's service . . . it is for you to play the soldier's part— 
do everything at the General's bidding, divining His wishes, if it be 
possible.” The Stoic does not hold out the consolation of a life here- 
after :-— 

“When He docs not provide necessaries, He sounds the recall, He 
opens the door and says ‘Come.’ Where? To nothing you need fear, 
but to that whence you were born, to your friends and kindred, the 
elements. So much of you as was fire shall pass into fire, what was 
earth shall pass into earth, the spirit into spirit, the water into water. 
‘There is no Hades, nor Acheron, nor Cocytus, nor Pyriphlegethon, but 
all is full of gods and divine beings. When one has this to think upon, 
and when he beholds the sun and moon and stars, and enjoys land and 
sea, he is not forlorn any more than he is destitute of help.” 

It is a noble, if inhuman, creed, and doubtless prepared men’s minds 
for the reception of Christianity. Epictetus in a well-known passage 
refers to “the Galilaeans,”’ or Christians, who make it a habit to be 
fearless of men, whereas the Stoic trained himself by reason to be without 
fear. But though Stoicism was hostile, as a rule, to the new religion, 
it had much in common with it. Why go to Olympia? he asks in one 
ciscourse. We are reminded of Goethe’s remark that “ Amcrica is 
here,”’ with the same inference, that the spectacle of life is the greatest 
that a man can behold, without leaving his native place. He preaches 
the most austcre morality ;‘“‘ you bear Him about within you and aro 
unaware that you are defiling Him with unclean thoughts and foul 
actions.” “When this Craftsman has made you, do you dishonour His 





work?” he adds, with an apt reference to the Athena of Phidias that 
was ‘then standing, as it seemed, “for all time” in the Parthenon. He | 
deprecates suicide; “ Men as you are, wait upon God.” 


As we have said, there is much humour in Epictetus. A young dandy 
enters the lecture-room, and is severely trounced for wearing bangles 
and dressing his hair in womanly fashion. But, another day, he repudi. 
ates the notion that a philosopher must be known by his cloak and his 
long hair, as if a man who “ merely buys a harp and plectrum ” should 
say, ‘I am a musician,” or another who puts on a smith’s cap and apron 
should say, “I am a smith.” Remarking on the difficulty of giving 
stimulus to young men who have no grit, he says: “ You cannot lift g 
cream-cheese by a hook.” He urges the necessity of personal cleanlj. 
ness; “first, that you may act like a man; next, that you may not 
annoy those you meet.” Epictetus would have had no dealings with 
the unwashed hermit. He abuses as a skulker the man who wants q 
quiet life among his books and neglects his duties in the world. “ Jugt 
as you laugh at him who fears that he may not hold office, so laugh at 
yourself too. There is nothing to choose between being thirsty with 
fever, and shunning water like a madman.” He smiles at the sick mar 
who tries to “ coax the physician” into saying that he will get well 
He chides the man who is dissatisfied with his lot in the world: “ Depart 
if it does not suit you. God has no need of a querulous spectator,” 
As we read again these discourses, earnest, witty, devout, and satirica} 
by turns, we can see why Epictetus attracted young men from all parts 
of the Roman Empire to his Epirote lecture-room, and why his talk, 
especially as summarized by. Arrian in the Encheiridion or Manual, 
survived the triumph of Christianity and took a new lease of life in the 
Middle Ages, when he was regarded as virtually a Christian. There jg 
still virtue in his teaching, and Mr. Matheson deserves our thanks for 
presenting it in such an elegant English form. 





AN ANTHOLOGY OF SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM.* 
Tue reader cares nothing for the motives that inspired Pope to write 
the Dunciad, or Dryden to the composition of one of his flamboyant 
dedications. Satire and panegyric are independent works of. art, 
and we are not deceived by their pretensions to pronounce judgment. 
We are content to enjoy the flower and care nothing about the root. 
But it is not thus with criticism. Criticism is not the golden mean 
between satire and panegyric, but differs in kind from both. It is not 
an independent work of art, but is closely dependent both upon its 
subject and the motives of the critic. ‘’Ow warious,” exclaims the 
admirable Mr. Jorrocks, “‘ are the motives that draw men to the Kiver 
side. Some come to see, others to be seen; some for the ride out, 
others for the ride °ome; some for happetites, some for ‘ealth, some 
to get away from their wives,—and a few to ’unt.” Young writes with 
scarcely less verve of what he calls “ the black- militia of the pen” :— 
“One loses his estate and down he sits, 

To show (in vain) he has not lost his wits: 

Another marries and his dear proves keen, 

He writes as a hypnotic for the spleen. 

Some write confined by physic ; some by debt ; 

Some for ’tis Sunday ; some because ’tis wet.” 
Of all men, the critic must come “to ’unt.” He is a self-appointed 
judge, and if we suspect his honesty. we dare not submit to his opinion. 
But if “‘ honesty is not as easy as blind man’s buff,” still more difficult 
is that delicate rectitude of purpose which should characterize the 
judge. 

In Mr. Nichol Smith’s admirable little anthology of Shakespearean 
criticism it is amusing to try to traee the motives of the critics. 
Joseplr Warton gives us no difficulty. He is delightfully frank. He 
will criticize Shakespeare because he considers him the best author he 
could choose to show off his own paces :— 

“ Writers of a mixed character, that abound in transcendent beauties 
and in gross imperfections, are the most proper and most pregnant 
subjects for criticism. The regularity and correctness of a Virgil or @ 
Horace, almost confine their commentators to perpetual panegyric, 
and afford them few opportunities of diversifying their remarks by the 
detection of latent blemishes.” 

But if he has avowedly come “to be seen,” he gives the reader 
something worth the looking at in his masterly and highly moving 
exposition of Lear and only less splendid description of The Tempest. 

Dryden, conscious of his loftier position, has no wish to peacock. 
He is the showman: He condescends almost as much to Shakespearo 
as to Chaucer—craves the reader's indulgence for his lion’s rudeness in 
roaring—will himself admit it rude. All this to make the audience 
more willing to admire the beast’s silky coat and beautiful rope-like 
tail, when these shall in due order be displayed by the trainer, as he 
turns his huge indifferent captive about. With this in view he makes 
a veritable Aunt Sally of what he calls “the exclamation against 
Fortune,” the passage in Hamlet that begins “Out, out, thou strumpet, 
Fortune!” and goes on to “the mobled Queen —a passage which he 
affects to think an interpolation. His hatred of technical words, or, to 
give them their pretticr name, “terms of art,” which, the reader will 
recall, he had previously argued in the essay on ‘ Dramatic Poesie,” 
here rises to a kind of scream of rage :— 

“What a pudder is here “4 in raising the expression of trifling 
thoughts. Would not a man have thought that the Poet had been 
bound prentice to a Wheel-wright, for his first rant ?_ And had followed 
a Ragman for the clout and blanket in the second ? Fortune is paint 
on a wheel: and therefore the writer in a rage, will have Poctical justice 
done upon evcry member of that Engin: after this execution, he bowls 

* Shakespeare Criticism : a Selection. With an Introduction by D. Nichol Smith. 
London: Humphrey Milford, (ls. 3d. net.) 
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the Nave downhill from Heaven to the Fiends: (an unreasonable long 
mark a man would think).” ; 
And so on for the whole of the Player’s speech. 

Pope, writing “because ‘tis Sunday,” tells us his aim is to form the 
judgment and taste of our nation. He cannot but be a happy phrase- 
maker. “Players are just such judges of what is right as tailors of 
what is graceful.” Morgann, whose fascinating essay on the character 
of Falstaff was published in 1777, was an avowed enthusiast. He 
wrote, as Mr. Nichol Smith says in his excellent preface, ‘in sheer 
delight at Shakespeare's essential difference from all other writers.” 
To Morgann Falstaff was a living soul. He speculates upon the old 
scoundrel’s early life :— 


“His natural wit and vigour led him probably very early into life, 
and made him highly acceptable to society : so acceptable, as to make 
it seem unnecessary for him to acquire any other virtue. . . . He 
seems by nature to have a mind free of malice or any evil principle, 
but he never took the trouble of acquiring any good one. He found 
himself esteemed and beloved with all his faults; nay for his faults, 
which were all connected with humour, and for the most part grew out of 
it. Ashe had possibly no vices but such as he thought might be openly 
professed, so he appeared more dissolute thro’ ostentation. . .. Laughter 
and approbation attend his greatest excesses; and being governed 
visibly by no settled bad principle, or ill design, fun and humour account 
for and cover all. By degrees, however and thro’ indulgence, he 
acquires bad habits, becomes a humourist, grows enormously corpulent, 
and falls into the infirmities of age; yet never quits, all the time, one 
single levity or vice of youth, or loses that cheerfulness of mind which 
had enabled him to pass through this course with ease to himself and 
delight to others; and thus at last mixing youth and age, enterprise 
and corpulency, wit and folly, poverty and expence, title and buffoon- 
ery, innocence as to purpose and wickedness as to practice: neither 
incurring hatred by bad principle nor contempt by cowardice, yet 
involved in circumstances productive of imputation in both; a butt 
and a wit, a humourist and a man of humour, a touchstone and a 
laughing stock, a jester and a jest, has Sir John Falstafic, taken at that 
period of his life in which we see him, become the most perfect comic 
character that ever was exhibited.” 

One could quote for ever from this fascinating little volume. We 
sce De Quincey, as usual, probing his own sense of horror, Coleridge 
languidly and beautifully turning the magic leaves of the Folio, Carlyle 
Ly royal proclamation enrolling Shakespeare as one of the heroes of his 
Valhalla. They are all delightful in their diversity. But who is the 


critic who above all the others strikes the reader as having come “ to | 


’unt’”’ 2? Who is it who is out, not to show off his own learning, or to 
prove a favourite maxim, or to build up an effective piece of rhetoric, 
but to make up his own and the reader’s mind as to the place that 
Shakespeare is to hold? It is Johnson. He is far inferior to Hazlitt 
or to Lamb in the exposition of his author. He is almost invariably 
deaf to all the lyric poetry, and frequently misses the point of the 
humour most woefully. But in all the vast field of Shakespeare which 
comes within his comprehension, he exercises the most truly judicial 
discernment. It is always his desire to be fair. He is never vehement 
or rhetorical, but lets the reader follow every stage of the argument. 
He steps dispassionately over the frozen corpse of Irene to deliver 
a deathblow to the unities, but can still blame his author for undue 
looseness of construction or poke delightful fun at the Gothic romance 
which thought it necessary to “invigorate the reader with a giant 
and a dwarf.” Alas! lack of space forbids us quotation from this 
masterpiece, and its splendid eulogies of Shakespeare as the greatest 
of all students and interpreters of human nature, of life, and of men 
and women as they move and breathe. 

Mr. Nichol Smith has given us an unusually charming anthology. It 
is a very small book and a very cheap one, and yet the print is good. 
Therefore we specially recommend it to our numerous readers in the 
trenches, officers and privates. They will find a garden of delight in its 
pages. It will go very easily into the pocket, and if it should be Luried 
in a dug-out, drowned in a communication trench, or mislaid in a billet, 
it will be no great matter. One-and-six, or possibly a penny less, will 
fetch another copy over the water, as the citizen says in The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle. 





THE “ CONSPICUOS TOWN.,”’* 

Sir Herspert MAxwe v's historical study is a careful and competent, 
yet thoroughly readable, account of the men and the influences that 
have formed the Edinburgh of to-day. Beginning with the first primi- 
tive Castle Rock settlement, the book ends with the city’s large affairs— 
in literature and theology—of the last century. With its good photo- 
graphs, and accuracy of statement, it is a work to keep by one for 
Teference ; yet, competent and valuable as it is, the book’s chief claim, 
perhaps, on our gratitude is that it brings Edinburgh, and Edinburgh's 
making, to the front of our minds at this moment. 


Ironbound by war and this winter, England in the length and breadth | 


of her has been learning some of the things that Edinburgh, pennon- 
like on her hill, always has stood for. From her fortress outline and 
choice of an almost inaccessible summit, through her untiring century- 
long watchings of the Forth, her people have been aware always of con- 
‘tests, as the breath of her being. And winter in Edinburgh! Steven- 
son it was who said of the perpetual sliding in its steep streets that the 
errand-boy’s profession there was converted to a holiday amusement. 
And those high houses of the Old Town, have not all their fine rooms, 
“© Edinburgh. By Sir Merbert Maxwell, Bt. London: Williams and Norgate 
[10s, Gd. net.) 











for centre of beauty and interest, chimney decoration ? Where indeed 
would we Southerners be in the matter of mantelpieces, what delight 
would any but our great houses have of them, had it not been for two 
Edinburgh men ? Scottish poets have all much to say of hearths and 
hot drinks ; and Fergusson, the Edinburgh poet, concerns himself with 
little but interiors. Yet hug the fireplaces as they may, Edinburgh 
men cannot close in their vision. At the side of their chimneys are 
windows, and those windows look out on astonishing prospects—from 
one the sun sets on the snows of the Highlands, from another ships tack 
for the Baltic ; and between the windows and the mountains there is 
always the rich, varied, and at moments Vallombrosa-like plain. 

The Edinburgh landscape seems indeed half religious in atmosphere, 
linked in mind with the landscapes of Perugino—the tall buildings, 
straitened ways, with the wide-stretching country beyond. And within 
the city tangibilities fall away most mysteriously; the view from Dean 
Bridge, for instance—what part have the buildings, the village beneath, 
with the modern street behind just over one’s shoulder? In new 
Edinburgh, even classic squares, the most massive bank buildings, 
tram-lines, and the solidest stones neighbour infinity ; for they are, 
all of them, shouldered by chasms. A town street may be hung in mid- 
air—go straight off into the infinite. That, with the sea mist, perhaps 
is the reason why belief in wraiths, ghosts, and spiritual beings of 
all sorts has not wavered in Edinburgh. It seems typical, the explana- 
tion offered by a seven-year-old daughter of an Edinburgh acquaintance 
of the writer’s to the parlourmaid whcm she had been accompanying 
downstairs to answer a ring at the door-bell, as she turned at the stair- 
foot to run up again, “It might be a bear!” In respectable London, 
in Glasgow, one could have coninted on some normal appearance ; in 
Edinburgh it might be just anything. In that square it had been 
indeed in times past a great poet straight from the plough-tail ; and» 


| with all her bewitchment, the not less amazing and formidable 


six-year-old writer and critic Marjorie Fleming—she who had reported 
in her first letter home, “the first time I ever wrote a létter in my life,” 
of the girls of this square, “they cry just like a pig when we are under 
the painfull necessity of putting it to Death,’ who found the epithet 
for Edinburgh which gives the title to this article, and who wrote, 
with unparalleled detachment, of that city’s weather, “It looks as if it 
was going to rain or snow, but it is only my opinion which is not always 
correct’! It is the atmosphere of infinite possibilities in Edinburgh 
that Barrie casts about Kensington Gardens, that Stevenson carried 
with him to Samoa, 

Edinburgh ghosts are, many of them—perhaps most of them— 
violent ; still, they are ghosts, and their existence has been unques- 
tioned. There is the redoubtable Major Weir, whose house after his 
hanging was so rampantly haunted that for something like two centuries 
no one dared sleep in it ; and then it was razed to the ground, ‘The 
Major was hanged in 1670, but Robert Louis Stevenson’s father heard 
often, in his nursery, how he was to be seen, towards midnight, behind 
the glasses of the Devil's coach driving in the West Bow. Among 
the most notorious ghosts, too, is Deacon Brodie, well-reputed citizen 
and Town Councillor by day and burglar by night. His story—the 
completeness and success of his double personality—makes inky-deep to 
us the blackness of Edinburgh wynds and stairways through the 
eighteenth century. For in his case Mr. Hyde's stage was not a stone’s- 
throw removed from the home of Dr. Jekyll. It fell to the lot once of 
the writer of this review to be in a plague-stricken city, and horror then, 
in seeing the high boardings rushed up to ward off infected houses, was 
terribly deepened by old stories—tales of the men in grey gowns, with 
St. Andrew's cross behind and before, who perambulated Edinburgh, un- 
earthing those who were hiding the sickness, drowning the women and 
gibbeting the men on their doors ; and how, right down to days of men 
our fathers had known, these people’s houses had remained locked and 
barricaded still, with the plague waiting inside them. Another horror of 
after times, of the present indced, the old Edinburgh “ lands” antici- 
pated exactly. Viewing the remains of a high house in London after a 
Zeppelin attack, one felt dazedly, giddily almost, that somehow, some- 
where, the stark gable with the kettle still on the hob, the picture pasted 
to a chimneypiece, the varicty of wretched paper-hangings on the different 
floors, all had been looked on before. This again was old Edinburgh— 
descriptions and stories of that Sunday morning when a “land” shelter. 
ing thirty families crumbled suddenly to the ground, and people in the 
plains below saw precisely what Zeppclins have shown to us lately in 
London. : 

Remembering Edinburgh, it is not of single spots and buildings, not 
even of so lovely a building as Heriot’s Hospital, that one particularly 
thinks, It is of outlines, broad aspects, and of the sounding, vibrating 
effects of the whole. That contrast between the towering, labyrinthine 
Gothic of the Old Town and the determinate, classical spaciousness of 
the New would have been ridiculous, were it not, as it certainly is, 
heroic, For Nature has made panoramic what, in smaller setting, would 
have been theatrical. Princes Street has been called “ half a street” ; 
but has it not, for its other half, valley and mountain, till the taunt is 
like complaining that Venice has no pavements, while she is paved with 
the sky! -The New Town, too, with its finely proportioned crescents 
and terraces and squares, gives numberless viewpoints for the Did; 
and not the least of the valucs in it is that from many of its doorsteps 
and ledges one seems, at night at any rate, to be overhanging the tea. 
Enthusiastic planners of classical Edinburgh may have undervalued the 
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Old Town. If so, Auld Reckie had her revenge very swiftly in the wild 
wave of romanticism engendered by Scott. From 1815 to 1825 was the 
great period of the New Town's building ; by 1833 she was bankrupt, 
and her most ambitious conceptions, such as the Parthenon on Calton 
Hill, were stopped in mid-air; Robert Adam’s University and the 
beautiful Register House were left, too, incomplete. But benevolent 
donors and patrons, of whom Edinburgh has had many since that 
time, have happily had their copy—their large and fair copy— 
set for them. 

Of an aspect of Edinburgh one cannot to-day trust oneself to speak. 
Writing from there in 1809 at the age of six (she was to die at the age of 
eight) Marjorie Fleming says: “ A great many bals and routs are given 
this winter and the last winter too. Many people think beuty is better 
than virtue.” In that last sentence we have, of course, an echo of the 
cousin’s and guardian’s attempts to check Marjorie’s precocious longings. 
But no one really has seen the place who has not seen Highland officers 
dancing at an Edinburgh ball. A freedom and a restraint, a simplicity 
and an aristocracy of spirit, are mingled there as they are not mingled 
elsewhere. Movements, physique, and dress are all splendid; and 
manners are on the same level. Of the men they lead, Mme. Duclaux, 
describing in tho JTimes Highland regiments entering Melun in 
September, 1914, has said the just words: “such brave, bright, 
orderly, kind young men.” Of the officers themselves, gorgeous 
in their tartans on an Edinburgh spring night, and the same men 
now, when each 

“Has nae thought but how to kill 

Twa at a blow,” 

one hardly dare think. Only, so gallantly have they fallen, lying 
together in clusters, in companies almost, that for solace one hugs to 
mind closely those other words of Burns's :— 

“In Heaven itself I'll ask no more 

Than just a Highland welcome.” 

And should the Heavenly City be at all as Tintoretto, for instance, has 
pictured it, Edinburgh young men will find in its high outlines something 
familiar, and even homely. 





MR. AINGER’S ETON MEMORIES.* 
Mr. ArxcEr does not follow the example of Mr. Arthur Coleridge and 
Mr. Eric Parker by calling his book Eton in the “ Fifties,” because 
his purpose is not merely to give a picture of Eton when he was a scholar 
there, but also to throw into a high light the differences between the 
life of sixty years ago and the life there to-day. No one could be 
hetter equipped for the purpose, for no one has devoted his life more 
fully to the school. We hope that it was as great a pleasure to him 
to write the book as it will be to Etonians to read it. To cast his 
mind back thus must have been a special solace when schoolmasters are 
accumulating grief as they learn of the deaths of these whom they 
knew so intimately in their fullest vitality; those whom they tried 
to prepare for life, little thinking how glorious and how short many 
of those lives would be. This is a sorrow added to the sorrows that 
must come when an author can dedicate his work, as here, “to the 
memory of a friendship of sixty years” with the late Vice-Provost and 
Lower Master. There is a more mellow tone than scems quite “ Ainger- 
like” to those who were up to him many years age. Perhaps it is due 
to the same cause as the unfamiliar dark tie which, if Mr. Miibanke, 
the artist, will forgive our saying so, is the first thing that strikes the 
eye in the portrait-frontispiece and pronounces the master as donatwin 
jam rude. A knave or fool had need of a thick skin in old days if his 
withers were never wrung by some of Mr. Ainger’s quiet remarks in his 
division. Only once in this volume were we delighted by a really character- 
istic choice of epithet—namely, where he describes the current literature 
provided as suitable pabulum for boys in the library (the Edinburgh, 
the Quarterly, and Notes and Queries) as “ gritty.” This mellow tone 
befits the subject and its treatment, but with its coming there has 
departed a certain careful precision that one associates with the author. 
He himself describes his writing as desuliory, and it is so. If is even | 
scrappy ; but does that matter if every scrap is a pleasure ? Inserted 
between the chapters are seventeen of his school songs and other 
verses, and Johnson's “ Boating Song,” which, with Mr. Ainger’s 
“Carmen” and “ Vale,” is known all the world over. There are also 
contributions by other hands, three by General Sir Neville Lyttelton 
and one by Mr. John Murray. The object of these is to add to the | 
description of life in College pictures of private schools and of life 
at Eton in a Dame's and a Tutor’s houses. Sir Neville’s account of | 
Evans's is a brief and mainly personal sketch. It could not well | 
be more, for his Dame’s has already found its rates sacer in Major 
Gambier Parry. He also writes a lively account of school cricket in 
his day. Mr. Murray tells of John Hawtrey’s and Wolley-Dod’s, and 
he has the advantage of ten years of youth over the elder of his 
collaborators. 

Even in the “ fifties’’ under Goodford there were few outstanding 
spectacular relics of older days beyond those that still survive, such as 
the procession of boats on the Fourth of June. Montem had died in 
IS44; but Mr. Ainger can describe one forgotten pomp :— 

“The Posers, in company with the Provost of King’s, used to drive 
in a yellow chariot with four horses from Slough to Eton and to enter 
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College in, state. Under Lupton’s Tower they were welcomed by 
the Captain of the School in a Latin oration, called ‘ Cloister Speech? 
and the two Provosts are said to have greeted each other, in royal 
fashion, with a kiss.” 

Who were the Posers? They were two Fellows of King’s who con. 
ducted the then perfunctory examination for scholarships at King’s, 
Of other outward changes, Mr. Ainger regrets the enormously increased 
attention given to clothes and “colours.” But we believe that a 
proper war economy has treated colours drastically. On the whole, 
the luxury and comfort of boarding-houses and schools have not ad. 
vaneed on a more lavish scale than the general standards of living 
in England during the last sixty years; but that implies vast changes 
for the chronicler. It is more remarkable that any of the old schools 
and their fittings should remain. We remember that the present 
Provost, opening a new elementary school some twenty-five years 
ago in the district of the Eton Mission in Hackney Wick, expressed a 
wonder how the four-hundred-year-old schools still in use “ in another 
place” would appear to an inspector of the Board of Education. The 
changes of character and manners among the boys are not really great, 
Youth has come to its own in this century, and Sir Neville Lyttelton 
finds boys more inclined to patronize the old Etonian than to be sub. 
servient or shy. Mr. Ainger says that “the tendency of changes at 
Eton during the last fifty years has been to produce a more serious, 
more courteous, more dignified, more mature type of Etonian.” The 
boys also show, he says, more concern as to their future careers. In 
this connexion we are also told of a boy who, “ when asked his preference 
in the matter of a profession, selected that of a retired banker.” Certainly 
the masters and boys have more amicable relations, The place of one’s 
tutor as not only an instructor, but as a friend against the world and 
even against other masters, has developed in a wholly satisfactory 
manner. But the liberty in work and play which arouses wonder 
elsewhere is nothing new. The Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge 
has often told his pupils that Etonians had on the whole a broader 
knowledge of the classics than others who might have been harder 
workers or cleverer boys. This comes from the tutor’s and the boy’s 
own freedom of choice in reading. But in general Eton boys are 
expected to behave rationally upon their own initiative. That is why 
strong characters have a better chance of development. It is also a 
reason why a boy devoid of all strength of character will do better to 
stay away. The powers of Sixth Form and other leading boys is 
immense, and recognized by authority. In the “sixties” it was 
desirable to put an end to the abuses of “ Check night” and “‘ Oppidan 
dinner.” They were not forbidden by ukase: Dr. Goodford “ opened 
negotiations”” with the Captain of the Boats and “a treaty was 
arranged.” The objectionable functions were given up, and other liberties 
of value to the boys were granted. Where else would a pack of beagles 
be instituted and successfully managed by the boys without leave from 
or interference by the authoritics ? Yet at Eton it seems natural to 
masters and boys, and even tenant farmers. Where else, we may add, 
could a Head-Master who expressed himself injudiciously in public at a 
time of national crisis receive a testimony to his good intentions 
and loyalty in the form of a letter to the Times signed by the 
leading boys, a letter which absolutely stopped the ignorant talk of 
outsiders ? 

The changes of nomenclature and colloquial language are noted, 
and Mr. Ainger sees a lamentable tendency to borrow from other seats 
of learning. He explains most of the peculiar terms, but uses one, 
“turning down,” without the explanation that is perhaps the moro 
desirable, since the identical words have become a slang phrase of the 
outside world ; indeed, this is so rare a punishment that even Etonian 
readers may not remember its consequences. The custom of giving 
leaving-books is one whose decline the author does not regret. In his 
day it was tending to become an expensive and unmeaning formality, 
(Here gratitude compels the present writer to say that his copy of 
Clough’s Poems is witness that Mr. Ainger kept up the custom, between 
masters and boys at any rate, longer and more generously than most.) 
Leave, as affected particularly by railways and motor-cars, cricket, 
football, fives, and the Volunteers are other pegs on which are hung 
the records of change. 

The ilustrations are partly designed to show vanished or vanishing 
views of Eton, but we are specially glad that this work preserves a 
series of twelve early Victorian photographs of men whom the preacher's 
words befit : “such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, men renowned 
for their power, leaders of the people by their counsels and by their 
knowledge of learning meet for the people, wise and eloquent in their 
instructions.” Mr. Ainger gives some valuable notes on each, They 
include his Head-Master, Goodford; William Carter, his first tutor, 


| subsequently Bursar; Judy Durnford, who worked himself beyond his 


powers for his pupils, and seemed to one of them “ the ideal of what 
one would wish for in an Eton Master”; Balston, the reluctant Head. 
Master who carried through the unwelcome reforms of the Public Schools 
Commission with equal loyalty to the school and to outside authority, 


| and who never had an enemy nor a just fame; Johnson, afterwards 


Cory, a man of real genius, a great scholar end true poet, an inspiring 
teacher of boys and men. The gallery ends with Badger Hale, who 
scarcely yet seems to belong to the past. Eton and England owe much 
to these men, and not a little to such of their followers as the compiler 
of this book, 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





My Remembrances. By Edward H. Sothern. (Cassell and Co. 12s. 
net.)—Never surely was writer of memoirs so modest as Mr. Sothern. 
If we did not know better, we should gather from his book that he was 
but the inconspicuous chronicler of the brilliant achievements of other 
people—chief among whom is his father, the celebrated creator of 
“Lord Dundreary.” Inthe brief references to himself he records little but 
failures. Almost the only indication of the success we know him to have 
achieved is that the late Charles Frohman was willing to risk money on 
him; but even this is told more as a sign of the American manager's 
spirit of adventure than a tribute to his own merits. But if the book 
tells us amazingly little about Mr. Edward Sothern, we learn a great 
deal about a number of attractive people—Uncle Hugh, beloved play- 
mate of children; “ Ta,” the name by which the imperturbable Sam 





Sothern was known as a child and his remarkable nurse, “‘ Kluklums” ; 
Joseph Jefferson, the actor ; and other intimate friends of the Sothern 
family circle. Our author is an adept at anecdote. He reconstructs 
whele scenes and episodes from his own childhood and the life of his 
famous father, and if the wealth of detail in description and dialogue 
rather suggests that Mr. Sothern’s imagination has aided memory, 
of what concern is that when the result is so entertaining ? Inevitably, 
perhaps, the stories chiefly concern the actor who gave us “‘ Lord Dun- 
dreary,” and in« identally, dramatic authors, or aspirants to the title, 
will find food for reflection in the story of how the celebrated nobleman 
grew to his important position in, or, as Mr. Sothern frankly puts it, 
“was superimposed upon,” the play. Of the many anecdotes circling 
round the popular actor, we may note particularly that in which he 
“paid for his supper” when entertained by a Militia regiment in London, 
how he disputed with Mr. James Ruggles as to the proper way to serve 
eggs, and how he masqueraded as the Grand Duke Alexis when visiting 
the poor of Boston. It must be confessed that Sothern was prone to 
ig, a form of wit for which we have no defence to make, 
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practical jokii 
but the jokes were often on such a heroic seale ¢ 








d are told by his son 
with such vivacity that t hey become the most entertaining of adventures. 

Dr. Lyttelton has printel his last sermon at Eton, delivered on 
December 17th last, under the title of Farewell (Eton College : Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne, and Co., 6d.), with a preface addressed to the Eton 
boys of 1916 and with a few notes. In one of these notes, on the 
“ discipline of thought,” there is a significant reference to “ topics that 
are unpalatable to the hearers.” ‘‘ As to Scripture,’ Dr. Lyttelton 
continues, “a good recommendation is to give special attention to the 
passages and books which attract vou least.” Surely that advice should 
be qualified as regards, say, Leviticus. The sermon, on the text ** Hence- 
forth I call you not servants... but I have called you friends,” is 
well worth reading. 

The Poems of Robert Henryson. Edited by W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. 
(Paisley: A. Gardner. 7s. 6d. net.)—The late Dr. Metcalfe, of Paisley, 
who did much useful work for Scottish history and literature, left behind 
him also this scholarly edition of Robert Henryson, the fifteenth- 
century Scottish poet whom Mr. Andrew Lang called “ great,” and who 
was unquestionably a worthy disciple of Chaucer, to whom his “‘ Testa- 
ment of Cresseid * was attributed in Thynne’s Chaucer of 1532. Henry- 
son’s racy versions of Aesop in broad Scots are distinctly amusing, and, 
besides his well-known “‘ Robene and Makyne,” we.like his ironic verses 
“ Aganis Haisty Credence of Titlaris”’ (or Tatlers), which have some- 
thing in common with The Biglow Papers and convey a moral that is 
by no means out of date. Dr. Metcalfe took much trouble with the text, 
recording variants at the foot of each page, and provided also full notes 





” 


and an exhaustive glossary, though the “ Middle Scots” is not really 
more difficult than Chaucer's English. 


The Restoration of Trade Union Conditions, By Sidney Webb. 
(Nisbet and Co. Is. net.)—The nation is pledged to restore to the Trade 
Unions after the war the conditions existing in July, 1914. Mr. Webb 
maintains that this will be impossible, and that the choice will lie between 
a sham restoration of the old order and an entirely new settlement. 
We do not share his fear that the officials will trick Labour into a sham 
restoration with the approval of a well-meaning but deluded public. 
Mr. Webb is always far too suspicious. If the Labour leaders put 
forward a reasonable programme for the reorganization of industry on a 
peace footing, they are assured in advance of public sympathy and 
oficial support. Mr. Webb's outlined settlement deserves attention. 
The State is to prevent unemployment, to maintain standard rates of 
wages, and to encourage Trade Unionism and the formation of workshop 
committees dealing with changes of wages or conditions. In return the 
workmen are to abandon the avowed or unavowed restrictions on output 
which have been the greatest drag on British industry. 

The Collegiate Church of Ottery St. Mary. By J. N. Dalton. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. net.)—The stately church of Ottery St. 
Mary was built in 1337-42 by Bishop Grandisson of Exeter, who did 
so much for the Cathedral. The Bishop founded at the same time 
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The College was abolished in 1545, but the church remains, Canon 
Dalton has written a very full account of it and of the fragments of the 
College, such as an exquisite chimneypiece in the vicarage kitchen. 
But the main portion of his book is devoted to the statutes, which he 
prints in full with an exhaustive commentary abounding in curious 
detail as to the life of a mediaeva! foundation. Thus the prohibition of 
gaming and hunting,. but not of chess, backgammon or “ tables” and 
‘ merils,” occasions an interesting excursus on these games. The Canons 
were ordered to stand erect in their stalls during service and were not to 
Joll on the misericords. A copy of the statutes was given by Grandisson 
to Bishop Edyndone of Winchester, who drew up a very similar code for 
St. George’s, Windsor. Grandisson’s sister was the Countess of Salis- 
bury whose dropped garter is said to have given rise to the famous 
Order founded by Edward III., with St. George’s as its chapel. This 
scholarly and. well-illustrated monograph has, it will be seen, much 
| more than a local interest. 


A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Russian Languages. By 
J. H. Freese. Vol. IIf., “ English-Russian.” (Kegan. Paul and Co. 
5s. net.)—We praised the Russian-English volume of Mr. Freese’s new 
dictionary a few months ago, and are glad to notice the ‘appearance of 








the English-Russian part, which, considering its modest size, has a very 
large vocabulary and seems to include all the words that one wants in 
| ordinary correspondence. Now that Russia has freed herself from her 
internal foes, it is more than ever necessa 
| study her language and her institutions just as the Russians study ours 
Mr. Freese’s dictionary, intelligent, well printed, and cheap, wili be of 
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y that English people shoul 





very great help to the student. 

A Ride through the Balkans. By Agnes E. Conway. (R. Scott. 
| 5s. net.)—In the spring of 1914 Miss Conway and a girl friend, fresh 
from the British School at Athens, made a long tour round Greece, 


visiting many out-of-the-way places and taking some charming phcto- 


graphs. They penctrated into Northern Epirus, then in the throes of 


a revolution, and went northward to Montenegro and to Scutari, which 
was governed by Colonel Phillips with an Austro-Italian guard. Every- 
where they were hospitably welcomed by the peasantry. They were 
nd Oriental Scutari—one 





struck by the contrast between Slav Cettinjé a 


more proof, if any be needed, of the absurdity of the Montenegrin 
claim on the Albanian town. At Cattaro, in the May before the war, 


they found the Austrians very nervous of cameras ssibly a sign of a 


en planned by then. Miss 








| guilty conscience, as the war must have he 
Conway's book is very good reading, and ail too brief. Her father, 
Sir Martin Conway, contributes an introduction. 


Selected Poems. By Rupert Brooke. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
3s. 6d. net.)—The unnamed editor of this choice selection from Rupert 
Brooke's two volumes of verse has done his work admirably. All, or 
nearly all, the noteworthy poems are included, and they are arrange! 
1 





in what appears to be a rough chronological order, so that the young 
poet’s development through ten years is clearly shown. The metrical 
facility and the verbal richness are chastened and perfected; the 
juvenile fancies givo place to graver and more spiritual moods, ending 


in the great outburst of patriotic devotion by which, if by nothing 











@ College of Canons, for which he drew up an elaborate set of statutes, 





else, Rupert Brooke has won a lasting place in English poetry. It is 
sadly tantalizing to think of what he might have done had not the war 
claimed him, or had he survived the conflict which revealed his full 
powers to himself and to the world. But “‘ The Old Mill, Grantchester ” 
and the South Sea poems stamped him as a true poet—a young modera 
poet quite unlike the poets of the generation beforo him—and further 
speculation is vain. 

Outlines of Mediaeval History. By C. W. PrevitS Orton. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is a lucid and scholarly sketch 
of a vast subject which is by no means remote from practical politics, 
though it nominally closed with the fifteenth century. General Maude’s 
proclamation to the Arabs, for example, referred to the sack of 
Baghdad by Halaka or Hulagu the Mongol in 1258, which ended the 
Abbasid Caliphate, and to understand the full signifieance of that event 
we should have to go still further back into the so-called *“* Dark Ages.”’ 
The position of East Prussia, in the midst of Polish territory until the 
eighteenth century, and still isolated racially if not politically, is due 
originally to a perverted Crusade, for the Teutonic Knights would not 
have been free to help a Polish Duke to crush the heathen Prussians if 
the Latin Kingdom cf Jerusalem had maintained itself against the 
Mamelukes. These are only two of many problems on which a stud 
; 


g of the great religious 






of mediaeval history throws light, to say n 
questions. Mr. Previté Orton has to deal with masses of facts and 
dates, but he writes very well and is full of ideas, so that his book is 


ea to read, 





An Introduction to Bi log ‘k and other Pe ] s, By A. D. Darbish re. 


(Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The late Mr. Darbishire, an accomplished 






young Oxford biologist, died of illness contracted in camp before he 
could complete his book. He had written a lively criticism of 

materialistic theory of life, and just as } ’ to face the constructive 
side of his essay—** Is the soul a mere aggregate s) tom of a mechanism 





c ‘ . A 
-the body ? Or is the body not rather the instrument of the soul ! 
he had to lay his pen aside, The scattered papers which have beea 
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collected by his sister, with a brief memoir, hint at the answer which 
he would have given. He was strongly influenced by Samuel Butler 
and by M.. Bergson, but he was an original and fearless thinker and 
inquirer whom English science could ill spare. 


Agriculture in Oxfordshire: a Survey. By John Orr. (Clarendon 
Press. 8s. 6d. net.)—On behalf of the Institute for Research in Agri- 
cultural Economics at Oxford, Mr. Orr made asystematic survey of the 
Oxfordshire farms in 1914, and now presents it, together with his general 
conclusions on the main questions—except allotments and small-holdings 
—which present themselves in any such inquiry. It is a most valuable 
and stimulating book. Mr. Orr lays stress on the necessity not only 
for better farming, but also for a more intelligent administration by land- 
owners of their estates. He notes that the Oxford Colleges are regarded 
as good landlords, mainly because they have a continuous tradition of 
estate management. He urges landowners to apply business principles 
to their properties, and thus benefit themselves, their tenants, and the 
community. His temperate and judicious chapter on the labourer, 
whose wages and conditions are below the modern industrial standard, 
conveys needed advice in a tactful form. We should much like to see 
similar surveys of other agricultural counties. Our rural difficulties 
cannot really be overcome until the facts are made known by impartial 
inquirers like Mr. Orr. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
-—@—— 
Annual Register for 1916 (The), 8vo.... (Longmans) net 21/0 
Canada in Khakl, 4to (Pictorial Newspaper Co.) net 2/6 
Clarke (E. A. L.j, The People’s Missal, I8mo...............06- (Allenson) net 3/6 
Vitzmaurice-Kelly (J.), Miguel De Cervantes Saavedra (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7; 
lowler (Mary), Catalogue of the Petrarch Collection Bequeathed by Willard 
Vieke, 4t Oxford Univ. Press) net 18/0 

Glyn (Elinor), The Career of Katherine Bush, er 8vo (Duckworth) 6,0 
Grand Fleet Days, by the Author of ‘ In the Northern Mists,” er 8vo 

Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
ececsesecenes (Heinemann) net 5,0 
6.0 
3/6 


Hammer (S. C.), William the Second, er 8vo... 
Irwin (W.), The Latin at War, 8v0O..........06. eceecesseve (Constable) net 
lang (J.), A Senior Latin Reader, cr 8vo (Longmans) 
Leadbeater (C. W.), The Coming of the World-Teacher and Death, War, and 
i Ci cicdcubebedentekeenetestiaveens (Allen & Unwin) net 
Marcosson (I. F.), The War after the War, er 8vo (Lane) net 
Neuman (B. P.), Mr. Justice Driver, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Ollivant (A.), The Red Coat Captain, er 8vo (Allen & Unwin) 
Oliivant (A.), The Taming of John Blunt, er 8vo..... eseéoes (Allen & Unwin) 
Orchard (W. E.), The Outlook for Religion, 8vo (Cassell) net 
Ossiannilsson (K. G.), Who is Right in the World-War, cr 8vo (Fisher Unwin) net 
Vearse (!. H.', The Mother. and other Tales, er 8vo.............. (Sands) net 
Petersen (Marie Bjelke), The Captive Singer, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Rohmer (S.), The Si-Fan Mysteries, er 8VO.........60.0eeeeee (Methuen) net 
Russell (L.), The Gates of Kut, ‘ 
Rive (J. B.) and Groser (H. G.), Kitchener in his Own Words (Fisher Unwin) net 
darkar (B. K.) and Rakshit (tl. K.), The Folk-Element in Hindu Culture, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
Satow (Rt. Hon. Sir E.), A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Shearme (Rey. J.), Lively Recollections, er 8vo (Lane) net 
hilver Lining (The), by O. C. Platoon, er SvO..............0055 (Newnes) net 
Swayne (M.), In Mesopotamia, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Swete (H. B ), The Forgiveness of Sins, cr 8voO...............- (Macmillan) net 
Swift (B.), What Lies Beneath, er 8vo .(Chapman & Hall) net 
Tait (A. J.), The Nature and Functions of the Sacran 3 (Longmans) net 
Waite (TL. ‘T.), Compendium of Natal Astrology and Universal Ephemeris, 18mo 
(Routledge) net 
Webster (R. G.), The Awakening of an Empire, er 8vo......(J. Murray) net 
Wileox (Lila Wheeler), Poems of Purpose, 18mo (Gay & Hancock) net 
Workman (H. B.), The Foundation of Modern Religion, cr 8vo .. (W.C.O.) net 
Wright (A.), Early English Adventurers in the Kast, Svo...... (Melrose) net 1 


2/6 
5,0 
5/0 
6,0 





LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST IFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 














ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 
Whitens the Testh. 
Prevents Decay. 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9, 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLA‘D’S, 67 Hatroy 
GakDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE, 
RED WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, uso LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Ag, ASSURANGE, 


1720. 

FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 

ANNUITIES. 

FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 











The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, 
44 PALL MALL, Santon, S.W. 1. 


TOTAL Fl FUNDS _ _. £2 111,688, 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOROAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, BNG{NEERING. 


MEAD {1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON 


Head Office : Bt. 2, 


West-End Office : 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


IRISH 
POCKET 

samples post free HANDKERCHIEFS 

For ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER Ltd. ao. Sonagee Place BELFAST 


a 














Appotniment to their 
Rajde the King and Queen 


=— 


APPOINTMENTS, &e., “VACANT AND WANTED. 


S*: HILD’S TRAINING COLLEGE, DURHAM. — English 

LECTURER required in September. Degree and Training essential. Salary 
£110, resident with Board and Laundry. Churchwoman.—Applications to be sent 
before May 15th to the PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


Oe NTY BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, 1917, ASSISTANT MISTRESS for HISTORY. 
Preference will be given to candidates with Honours Degree. Salary according to 

training and experience. Forms of application, which will be sent on receipt of stamped, 

addressed envelope (foolscap), must be returned to th? undersigned not later than 

May 12th, 1917 W. H. OSTLER, Secretary. 

1917. 


Education Offices, Halifax, 5th April, 
N ETHODIST COLLEGE, BELFAST.— Applications are in- 
Candidates must be University 


vited for the post of HEAD-MASTER. 
Graduates of distinction who have had adequate experience of practical School work 
and administration. Applications are not limited to members of the Methodist 
Church. The successful candidate will be required to enter upon his duties in the 
first week of September, 1917. Information as to salary, duties, &c.. may be obtained 
on application to the Registrar at the College. Applications, with references and 
copies of testimonials, must be lodged with the REGISTRAK on or before 24th April, 
1917. Canvy assing will be regarded as a disqualification. 


\ ANTED, Lady, say 30 years of age, to act as SECRETARY 

to a Limited Company, and as General Assistant to the Managing Directors. 
Must have had previous experience, and be used to filing and indexing. ‘The position 
to a satisfactory occupant would be a permanent one.—Apply in writing, 


stating 
qualifications and experience, salary asked, 


and with copies of testimonials, to 
HERBERT ELLIS, Ellis and Everard, Ltd., 10 East Street, Leicester. 


K INGSTON-UPON-THAMES EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TIFFIN GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Wanted, owing to the retiremont of tina present Ieai-Mistress, for the above-named 
Day School, which has accommodation for 300 pupils and is now full, a HEAD- 
MISTRESS (non-resident) to commance with a minimum fixed salary of £230 per 
annum, together with a capitation fee of 103. a head oa all pupils over 225, and rising 
by annual increments of £15. Maximum salary according to the Surrey County 
Council Scale between £359 and £469 por annum. Duti 3 to be gia in September next. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a Britisa University or possess an equivaleat 
qualification. Age of retiremeat 69. 

Applications (4 copies), stating ag2, qualifications ani experience, with nimes anl 
addresses of persons to whom reference may bo made, and copies of at least threa 
testimonials, to be forwarded a3 soon as possible, but not later t! 1an May 1st, to the 
EDU CATION SECRETARY, Technical Institute, Kingstoa-upon-Thamos. 
qye¥ NTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL 

MUNICIVAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED for SEPTEMBER TERM. 

(1) A FORM MISTRESS to teach some Classics. 

(2) A FORM MISTRESS to teach French in the Middle Schcol (phonetics essential). 

Degree or equivalent and training or experience essential in both cases. 

(3) A GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS—degree or equivalent or geography diploma 
and training or experience essential. 

Salary in each case rising from £110 to £140 by annual increments of £10. Higher 
initial salary for experienced Mistresses. 

Apply, stating subsidiary subjects and whether able to ie with games, to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, Lintou Lodge, Prestonkirk, E. Lothian, by April 20th. 

April 10th, 1917. J. G. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
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A R E E R BS « 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers aro urgently needed. 
Read “ CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A Handbook giving detailed informa- 
thon as to present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d:; post free 1s, 10d.— 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street. Cavendish Square, Ww. 


a ey - LECTURES, &o. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor; THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Principal: The Rev. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
EASTER TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, MAY 2nd. : 
The College provides a general education for students up to the age of 18, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more advanced students. 
For ticulare of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss (. fF. LEWER, 
B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W.1, from whom information may also be obtained as 
to the College Boarding House in which students may reside. 
Special terms wili be idered for the daughters of officers on active service. 


TRAINING 








M\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 

fir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 

Acting Principal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE. 
ay ¢ 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind In England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. Tho College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalsk—A. ALEXANDER 
¥Y.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women area 
trained as Scientific Teachers ef Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa, 
and Rev. K. Lyttelton, D.1) —Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TINHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.— Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students ara 
trained in this College to hecome Teachers cf Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiclogy and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
{,ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINCTON. Training College for Teachers. Cheirman: Rt, 
1on. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
( {ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 
J ING to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 
and jam making. Healthy outdoor life. Individual consideration. Long or short 
courses. 
Illustrated prospectus of W. RB. RIDLEY. Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Weolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), Iondon Matric, 

end other Exams. large modern house, 200 yards irom sea.—Apply, Stizling 
Mouse, Manor Koad, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
NOTICE. 
St MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVB 
beg to announce that they have opened 


VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
HOUSKHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN, 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 


Tadworth, Surrey. = ee E 
YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Iripos) and of the Marla Grey ‘Training College, 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TAKRLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universitios; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARALORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Trospectus from the HEAD-MISTRES 4, 
F[HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough gencral education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. rep. 


for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Tele.: Kastbourne 1034. Summer Term begins May 3rd, 1917. 
T.-COL, and MRS. H. BONHAM-CARTER (Westerham, 
4 Kent) desire to recommend, personally or otherwise, THE HILL SCHOOL, 
VESTERHAM, Principals Miss MACKINTOSH and Miss CROSLANJ, where their 
daughter has been, aa a boarder, for more than six years, for girls of elght years old 


and over. 
RENOH SCHOOL. — Milo. EXPULSON, | Belsize Park 
ardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good nae. poe 
tom finishing their education abroad. Only French spoken, Special advantages 
for Music and accomplishments, Homo life, outdoor games. Excellent references 
in England. i RE OP SE a Sa be ae 
QTR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from sea, 
—For ilus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltehier. 


a th ee a ST ee ee 











SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1839. 


Princi als { iss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
P Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELI-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

ih - MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 

POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Situated 
inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
wm - General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘tennis, and Fives, 
A Kindergarten Department has been opened.—Prospectus aud full particulars ou 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


PBINCESs ~ HELENA COLLEGE, 
Trincipal—Miss PARKER. 


UDOR HALL 
T 


EALING, W. 





Toarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
la nguages. Lnglish, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds, 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a yoar. 


N ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDEK GIKLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, ay: and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 yeara of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing field.—Illustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(4. REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
{ Miss SCOTT, M.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses (Miss MOLYNEUX, MLA. 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 69 guineas. 


w= [FIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 
Miss A. DE; SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma 
in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year will be offered 
for competition at an examination to be held early in May, 1017.—Yor Calendar 
and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Haimp- 
etead, N.W. 
LIFTON HIGH FOR GIRLS.— 
KINDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GLRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding 
House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. 
Next Term begius WEDNESDAY, May 2nd. The Head-Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on May Ist. The Secretary will be at the Schcol from 3.30 to 
4.30 from April 26th. 


LASSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education on modern lines, 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared tor 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation, 


Tennis, Hockey, &e. 00 iS ae ea 
an a 4 8 bh 2 oo 3gcav oo dh 
SOUTHWOLD 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 

_______sNext_ ‘Term, May Ist to July 3ist. aa 7 
rAVH DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFOR D, 
Head-Mistres3: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Mederv History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Tracing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. =) 
»F ERDALE SCHOOL SETTLE, YORKSHIRE, 
Trincipal: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly gcod education in bracing mountain air, Moderate terms. Parisian 
lady holding French ‘Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. : 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; spocitl facilitie: for learning French, 
. as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding feos moderate; good aud liberal 
diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For lrospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principat. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAK MOLK, 
Summer Term will begin on Thursday, May 3rd. 
Tel.: 7 Graysliott. 


— —_—___—_~. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
JROvAL, NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to. 18. 


Special Entry, June 1917. No Nomination required. Full particulars with 
copies ot examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 63 South Molton 
Street, J.ondon, SA Soe : 7 are a 
aes COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rey. F. 3. WILLIAMS, BM.A., lata 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Enginsering Classos. 
I bysical Drili compulsory tor the whole school. Cadetcorps. New buildings, racquets 
and fives courts, swimming bath, &. Uxhibitions for Sos of Officers and Clergy. 
NH E GRANGE, ORE, SUSSEX. 
Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
450 feet above sea-level. Beautiful surroundings ; extensive views of Channel. 
Great attention paid to diet. Many scholarships gained. 
7 __ Apply HEAD-MASTERS. : 
NLIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Musis SCHOLARSAIPS, valus from £25 
ip and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 





to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarsh 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in Juns. There are also several “ War Exhi- 
bitions ” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol . 
DRIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on June Sth and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying ia 
value from £60 to £15 a year. e 
Fu'l particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 4 
YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 
S Maidstone. Complete modern school.buildings and boarding-houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for Juolors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATKE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. / . é i 
ELLY COLLEGE, ‘TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent Luildings in beautiful situation, 349 feet 
above wea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. ee 
NMHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, May 20th, 80th, and 3ist. At least TEN ENTRANCK 






SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
£85 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some nominations 
for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for acxt term, 





OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, ‘Tele, “ Watford 616,” 


Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 
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ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 

May 29th, 30th and 3ist. One or two of £87. five or more of £50, five or more 
of (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year awarded 
to the boy who best in Examination. Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or 
Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship.—For full iculars apply to HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 
(Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 

nds. Swimming Lath, gymnasium, fives court. Public 
ealthy locality, 33 miles from London, £16 13s. 4d. 
THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, 3eds 








Laboratories 
work. Ten acres of 


School education. Most h 

per term.—Apply to Head- Master, L. C. R. Duns R 

LDENHAM SCHOOL, _ near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1917. 

An Examination will be held on June 7th and 8th, 1917, for TEN or ELEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist. 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable together, 
—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master. 

UL WICH Cc OLULE @G E.— 
SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS are open for competition in May. Candidates for 
the Senior Scholarships must be under 16; Candidates for the Junior Scholarships 
must be under 13. These Scholarships are of the value of the amount of the tuition 
fee chargeable. The Junior Scholarships are awarded for three years, subject to 
the satisfactory behaviour of the holders. At the ead of three years Junior Scholars 
may compete for Senior Scholarships.—Full particulars and entrance forms may be 

obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, 5.E. 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS — and 
EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to £25, are offered for competition. Examiaation 

in May in London and Sedbergh. 

TWO EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR, value £35, are offered to sons of Officers 
and others fallen in Active Service in the War.—For details apply to the BURSAR, 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKS. 

LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TWELVE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by examination on May 30th, 
‘ist, and June Ist.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the SECRETARY. 


RADFiIiELD ~ GOLLEGE, 


An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS open 
te boys under 15 on September 2ist, 1917, will be held on June 19th and 20th. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


Niza  . OF “LONDON #£eSCHOOL. 


) queewen 

SEVEN ENTRANCE SCROLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science) of the 
value of £15 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition in May next. 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the valuc of £10, increasing 
to £35 per annum, will be open for competition in June next. 

The awards will be made by the Governing Body on or about the 4th July, 1917. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTLN, Secretary at the School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 











“AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL, TRAINING 
t FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 


any date. Excellent Introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SLCRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
FINYPEWRITING.—Miss RU'TH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING, SHORTHAND, FRENCi, MIMEOGRAPHING (Agenda, Appeals, 
Kalance Sheets, Cards, Circulars, Programmes, Reports, Testimonials, &c., &c.). 
Trice List on application. Terms cash. Estab. 1906. 


[He GREAT ATTRACTION IN JOURNALISM 


—Writing Short Stories, Novels, Articles for the Press, Verse, &c., to many 
is the interesting variety of the work and the wide scope for the ambitious 
aspirant, Our students are continually getting work accepted in various 
popular journals, Consequently our Courses in Journalism, &c., are not 
only simple and interesting, but they prove remunerative too. For 
jurther particulars please write for our prospectus to-day (enclosiag 1d. 
stamp) to the Principal, 
SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SCHOLASTIG AGENGIES. 


aan Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by a full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of lees, d&c.), to 
rHUTORS Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 

teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus abla 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
(fiers —158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephonc—1136 Museum. 
WCHOOLS FOR BOYS anv GIRLS. 
> TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, aud rough idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, or call. 

7. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 

" P heaieiacies OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO,; 

$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Te!., Regent 4926. 


Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
poets as MISTRESSES or MALTRONS ia Schools, or 2s GOVERNESSES in Private 
d+ amilics. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
¢ OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresscs, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. Ali fees have therefore been calculated on 


the LUWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. st. 100 years. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 

withont charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case a 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, aud Medical Asecciation, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Tialalgar Square, W.C, 








50 FREER — Send (Iwopence) for particulars and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, $2 Craven Street, Strand, London? *™ 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL—Irisa Port. Loreerox, 


IRis# 

CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthez, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, Tabie 

Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection sent on 

approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co, 
Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. , 


Oey exterminated with ‘“‘BLATTIS.” A scientific 
remedy invented and guaranteed by FE. Howarth, F.Z.S.° Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. ‘Tins 1s. 6d, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d, 
Special remedy to destroy silver fish beetles, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d.— HOWARTH, 
471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. Send p.c. for full illustrated particulars. 


’ Al ‘ vr we T a t,: 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—Any condition. 6d. 
per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, Ss. each on gold, 8s. each 
on platinum. Cash or offer by return; if offer not accepted, teeth returned post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, Parrs—S. CANN anv CO., 694 Market 
Street, Manchester. Estd. 19850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have you any? [| 
will pay Gd. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. each 
on gold, Ss. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
teeth returned a a Write for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains 
value of Artificial Teeth, Also old Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or other- 
wise). Full value given, Kindly mention Spectator. 





FE. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs. Fstablished 1873. 


APPEALS. 

TNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 

PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


THE 


Parron: H.M. Tae Kina. 


_SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
_ Treasurer: _TE Ear or Harrowzy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamitron. 
rI\HE FINE ARTS PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 15 GREEN 
e STREET, LONDON, W.C., will forward their COMPLETE ILLUs- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF FAMOUS PICTURES suitable for passe-partout 
framing, reproduced by their unrivalled Mezzogravure process, to any address in tho 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of three penny stamps to cover postage. ‘The illus- 
trations show some of the finest Pictures in the world of the principal Masters oi 
Painting, and include the fine scries of ilistoricai Frieze Pictures from the Houses of 
Pasiiament 
OOKS WANTED.—Ency. EHritannica, Last Ed.; Alice in 
Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Memoirs of Casanova, 12 vola.; First Editions 
or Complete Sets of Stevenson, Meredith, Swinburne, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Ainsweith, Lever, Kipling, Oscar Wilde, ‘Tennyson, Hardy, Gissing, Pater, &c. Books 
bought. Any quantity. Immediate Cash.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham 
~ _— = — a _ — — - 


FURNITURE for Cash. 
The best Stock of Furniture in 
Londoa at LOWE3T PRICES for 
Excellence of Quaiity and Desiga. 


Wo. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court fd., W. 























| ‘A’ stands for 


—and Austin stands for all 
that has been achieved in the 
improvement ot the modern 
motor-car. Fifteen years of 
consistent and worthy manu- 
facturing experience, backed by capital and all it commands 
has yielded its own reward in the 20-h.p. Austin, which wil? 
be the leading feature of British Motor Industry after the war~ 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD., 
Works: Northfield, Birmingham. 
479-483 Oxford Street, London, W. 1, 

Also at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris. 





























4 Princes Street. 
Hanover Square, 
London. W. 
Phone. Mayfair 4071 
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FORTNUM & 
» MASON’S 
S pe cialt ies 
FOR THE FRONT. 
“EMPIRE” BOX.| APRIL BOX. 


1 tin Salmon Cutlet 1 tin Real Turtle Soup 
1 tin Fresh Crab 1 tin Curried Prawns 
1 tin Devilied Kidneys 1 tin Roast Turkey 
1 tin Brawn ; ie 
1 tin Potted Pheasant 1 tin Pures de Foie ras 
1 tin Pate of Sardines 1 tin Potted Mixed Viands 
1 tin Fruit Pudding 1 tin Pate of Sardines 
1 tin a cay 1 tin Vigora! Cubes 
1 tin utter ; 
1 tin Fruit Cake . ~~ a mage’ a 
1 tin Rich Mixed Biscuits | 1 tin Raspberries in Syrup 
1 box Special Tea 1 tin English Cream 
1 tin Lemon Squash Tablets 
1 tin Malted Cream Toffee | 
ONE GUINEA. 


By post to France + -£1:2:4)| By postto France + - 16/6 
By postto Mediterranean £1:4:0' By post to Mediterranean 18/0 





@ APPOINTMENT: 








Price 15/- 


Parcels are posted on receipt of instructions, and 
reach destination in shortest possible timo. 


The War Catalogue contains a larjs selection 


of suitabls Gools and Assorted Food 
Boxes vurying in prices from 153, to £5 5s. 


182 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 


















Bell's < 


THREE 


AUNS 
‘Tobacco 


The choice of a tobacco is, in its way, as momentous as 
the choice of a wile. Beware how you philander with 
** Three Nuns ’’— it's irresistible ! 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Slephen Mitchel! 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain ana 
ireland), Lid., Glasgow. 





King's Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 


Cigarettes 
(Medium) 
4* ron 10 


er in cardboard bexes of 50—Is. 7d. 
610 





| 
| 


| 





Macmillan’s New Books 


READY APRIL 17. 


A Diversity of Creatures 
Stories by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Uniform Edition. Extra Crown Svo. 6s. 

Pocket Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
5s. net. 

Bombay Edition. Super Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 

Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 


THE LIFE OF 
ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Teiegraph :—“' Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Life ’ will take its place amon 
the few elect biographies ln the language. It is rich in the ripest quall- 

ties of its art.” 


Shantiniketan: The Bolpur 
School of Rabindranath 
Tagore. By wW. W. PEARSON. With an 

Introduction by Sir Rapivpranata Tacore. Illus- 


trated by Mukut Caanpra Dey. Extra Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Mens Creatrix: An Essay. 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Rector of St. Jamos’s, 
Piccadilly. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 

The Spectator :—* It is dificult even to indicate in a review the merits 
of a book so closely reasoned, so full of striking ideas and happy phrases 
and withal 50 devotitand modestintone. Mr. Temple's essay will repay 
careful reading and stimulate thought on the greatest questions that 
face mankind.” 


England’s Financial Supre- 
macy. A Translation “Die Englische 


Finanzvormacht ; England’s Falsche Rechnung : 
Deutschland und die Erbschaft der City,” from the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. With Introduction and Notes 


by the Translators. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


NEW STORY BY AUTHOR OF “I POSE.” 


This is the End, By stELta BENsoy, 
Author of “I Pose.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Punch :—* This is by no means the end, It is the second step of a 
very brilliant beginning. Already it shows improvement on her first 
clever book, ‘I Pose’ ; a surer touch, a finer restraint. ... I will merely 
add that you wili be foolish if you miss this book.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
r.HE OLD DEAL PIER, descriptive of the men and manners 


of last century, between the Kentish Forelands, by I. SPARKE. Pri 
cloth 2s, Deal: T. F. Pain and Sons. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,009. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,960,000. Tog 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ° ee oe 


Leather, 





of 


> 1s. Gd., 


‘ther £3,969,999 
ee . - £4,000,900 





Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. ee oe oe -- £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, F.C. 3 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout tae Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mado, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for tixed periods on terms which 
on application. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 
RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 


may be a fo 1 


Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost. £400; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Lome, 
Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, % Church Army,” payabie to Prebendary Carlile, 


-D., Hon. Chief Sec., Head juarters, Bryauston Street, Marble Arch, W. L 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
WITH the NEW ARMY on the SOMME 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Accredited American 
Correspondent at the British | Front; Author of 
** My Year of the War,” etc. “ Mr. Palmer’s book 
is just what it ought to be: a cheery, accurate 
chronicle of all he heard and saw on the Somme.” 

— Morning Post. 6s. net. 


THE AWAKENING OF AN EMPIRE 


By ROBERT GRANT WEBSTER. A work 
dealing in a clear and succinct manner with 
important economic and political questions which 
must be faced by the British Empire and the 
Allies generally. 6s. net. 


REMINISCENCES % LITERARY LIFE 


By CHARLES MacFARLANE, Author and 
Traveller (1799-1858). With an Introduction by 
John F. Tattersall. “* This is one of the pleasantest 
and most crowded books that have appeared for a 
long time.’’— Daily News. 10s. 6d. net- 


MEMORIES OF ETON 
SIXTY YEARS AGO 


By ARTHUR CAMPBELL AINGER. With 
‘Contributions from Neville G. Lyttelton and John 
Murray. Illustrated. 2nd Impression. 9s. net. 


JAN AND HER JOB 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “ Miss 
Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” etc. “Of the fun 
and the charm of small children nobody can tell a 
better tale than Mrs. Allen Harker. In this book 
there are two little people hit off in her happiest 
style . . . you will not easily find a book which 
gives more rest and_ refreshment.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 5s. net. 


__LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. _ 


THE BOOK FOR YOUR SOLDIER 


THE BELOVED CAPTAIN 


Selected chapters from “A Student in Arms.” 


By DONALD HANKEY. 1/- net. 


J. St. Lor Srracury :—‘I looked with love and admiration on 
his genius, for genius it was in the true sense—an inspiring spirit, 
an invisible flarne that burned in the man like a lamp, a lamp lit 
by the hand of God.” 


“A Student in Arms.” 














Second Series. Ready in April. 


ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd. 


London : 


Seay Thursday. At all Boo! testelia. Price 6d. 


THE NEW EUROPE |; 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politica, 


READ 
This Week's articles on 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
READ 
THE DOMINIONS AND EUROPE 
READ 
THE ANGLO-SAXON COMMONWEALTH 
READ 
IMPERIALISM: BRITISH AND GERMAN. 
READ 
ALLIED PORTRAITS: (11f) WOODROW WILSON 
By A. F. WHYTE, M.P. 
READ 


By J. C. POWELL 





A NEW EXPLANATION OF ROUMANIA’S DEFEAT 
— — —_—— 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will Sell by 
Auction at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2, on Monday, 
wy Library of the Reverend J. C. FOST ER (deceased), consisting chiefly of 
English Poetry, Theology, and Geuers! Literature of the 17th, 18th and 19th Century. 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street wW. Cc. 2 
The Extensive Library of the Reverend J. C. FOSTER (deceased). 
April 23rd, and three following days, at ONE o'clock precisely, the Extensive and 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


SECOND IMPRESSION Now Ready. 
Third Impression in the Press. 


Alfred Lyttelton 


An Account of his Lifes By EDITH LYTTELTON, 
18 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“A book which will fascinate Alfred Lyttelton’ 8 friends and be an 
inspiration to many who never knew him.’”’—The Towes. 
“It is a quality of this most charming biography that sad and gay 
‘are tangled together inextricably.”-—The OBSERVER. 
“The record is worthy of the life it celebrates.” 
—Dairy TELEGRAPH. 








With 


“A most fascinating book.”’—Puncn. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
DIPLOMACY, 
Edited by L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of 
International Law in the University of Cambridge. 


A Guide to Diplomatic Practice 


By the Right Hon. Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C.M.G., LL.D., 
D.C.L., formerly Envoy E xtraordinary and Minister Plenipo. 
2 Vols. 





tentiary. 8vo. 28s. net. 





The Annual Register 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 
1916. 8vo. 21s. net. 

“ At all times the volumes of ‘ The Annual Register’ are invaluable 
for purposes of reference ; but at a time like the present, when events 
of the greatest importance, both at hom: ani on the several batile- 
fronts, follow each other in sush quick susczssion that it is practically 
impossible for an average memory to retain them all in their proper 
chronological sequence, it is impossible to overrate the utility of each 
yearly summary. "GLASGOW HERALD. 


The Folk-Element in Hindu Culture ; 


A Contribution to Socio-Religious Studies in Hindu 


Folk Institutions. 
By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, M.A., Professor, National 
Council of Education, Beagal. Assisted by HEMENDRA K, 
R AKSHIT, B.A. (Wisconsin). 8vo. 15s. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


The Lord of All Good Life. A Study of 


the Greatness of Jesus and the Weakness of His 
Church. 
By DONALD HANKEY. 


2s. 6d. net. 

[Second Impression. 

“It docs one’s heart good to come across a@ book on religion not 
written by @ parson, especially such a book as this. Jt is really a 
straight talk by @ soldicr who thinks, and tries to act up to his pro- 
Session.” —ScoTtTisH CHRONICLE, 

“A strong and refreshing book, which everybody ought to read at 
once. "—THE CHALLENGE, 


ae SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Shrewsbury Fables 
Being Addresses given in Shrewsbury School Chapel by 
CYRIL ALINGTON, Headmaster of Eton College, sometime 
Headmaster of Shrewsbury School. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
“Not only old Shrewsbury school-boys, but school-boys everywhere, 
even boys of older growth, may be expected to derive inspiration from 
‘ Shrewsbury Fables.’ All convey lessons of the highest value in the 
formation of character, and the lofty thought which now and again 
reflects the author's poetic gifts is as stiniulating as his mode of expres- 
sion ts captivating.’ °—Y ORKSHIRE Posr. 


Crown 8vo. 


The Physiology of Food and Economy 
in Diet 


By WILLIAM MADDOCK BAYLISS, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor of General Physiology, University College, London, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

** Its clear and interesting lessons, valuable at any time, are especially 





80 at the present moment, when the needs of the war are affec ting every- 
| body's food supplies and habits of eating and drinking. 
—THE 


One Hundred and One Practical Non- 
Flesh Recipes 


By MARG yen T BLATCH, M.C.A. Feap. 8vo. Cloth back. 
Is. Gd. net, [Second Edition. 


Principles of Political Economy > 

| By JOHN STUART MILL. Silver Library Edition. 

| 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

| Principles of Political Economy 
By JOHN STUART MILL. Edited with an Introduction by 
W. J. Asurtey, M.A., M.Com., Professor of Commerce in the 
University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ScoTsMAN. 


Crown 


The Economic Organisation of England: an Outline 
History 
| By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paterndster Row, London, E.C. 
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NOW READY 
“Ghe First Volumes of 


Che Cimes 


Documentary 
Ibistory of the Ular 


RIEFLY DESCRIBED, The Times Documentary history of the War 
is a systematized collection of the documents issued officially or recognized by the 
various belligerents—e.g., Diplomatic Correspondence, Proclamations, Ultimatums, 
Reports, Dispatches, Messages from Monarchs to their People, Public Statements by 
responsible Ministers, Military Orders, &c., so arranged, collated, classified, indexed, 

and, where necessary, cross-referenced and annotated, as to constitute for all nations and for all 
time an unassailable record of the causes, course, circumstances, and events of the-greatest 
struggle known to History. 


No expression of personal opinion is anywhere given. In this way only can the possibility 
of individual bias be avoided, and the historical facts relating to the war be presented so as to 
satisfy the demands of all students of the war, whatever their nationality or prepossessions. 


Firmly convinced of the necessity of bequeathing to posterity some prime source from which 
historians of all nations may hereafter draw their materials for forming a final judgment upon 
the origin and conduct of this war, The Times has resolved to lay its unique resources under 
contribution and to undertake a labour that otherwise every future investigator would have to 
perform for himself. 


The Volumes of The Times Documentary History will be grouped into at least five main 
divisions. 


I.—DIPLOMATIC. 





II.—NAVAL. IIL.—MILITARY. 

IV.—BRITISH DOMINIONS, V.—INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Indispensable to Government Departments, both British and Foreign; also to 
Statesmen of all Countries ; Public Libraries and Clubs ; 

Editors of Newspapers ; Historians of all Nations. 


Price per Volume—To Subscribers, 15/- To non-Subscribers, 21/ - 














-=REQUEST FOR PROSPECTUS. = 


Co the Publisher, Che Times, Printing House Square, London, 6.C. 4. 
Please forward me free and post paid the Full Prospectus of The Times 
Documentary history of the War, 


I ies seks Matic ciniiscanecaccaicatiibianinanssencligaiccnaesiiadaashsuitasssiabaiadbiaoias - 
FE ER EE IRI RESID OLE ETE ROPE ERPS ORO RR EET Ee aE PONE: 


eee eee eee PPP PCP Ce eee eee ee eee eee eee) 
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CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
























The Society’s NEW RATES 


FOR 


WITHOUT- PROFIT ASSURANCES 


are the 


LOWEST published by any Life Assurance Office. 








THESE ASSURANCES ARE OPEN TO THE 


GENERAL PUBLIC. 





Examples of Annual Premiums. 


















&1,000 at age 60 
or earlier death. 





Age next 
birthday. £1,000 at death. 









25 £14 9 2 £20 0 90 
30 16 14 2 24 9 2 
35 19 11 8 30 16 8 
40 23 5 10 40 10 O 
45 28 1 8 56 14 2 

19 2 











